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istics of the women in the study, and on their job. training and welfare histories. 
Some preliminary Information on the expediences of the women In the training, labor 
force activities of the comparison group '( I37 of the st\idy participants, found to be 
Interested and qualified for this training but not chosen In a random se4ec^lon 
process) and obseruatlons on the fi^nc.tlonl ng of the prog ran; by school, WIN and BSSR. 
staff are also present<v#. ^ 
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TWt rmlfiort cover* the flr«t\h^te of SSSR's ecttvltlet In the 

es^luetlon of e highly Innovative WIN duality Training Oemontt ration 

Project In which ^mall groups bf femalVwel fare recipients a^e being 

given high-skill electronics technician training oyer a period of two ^ 

years. The primary purpose "^of this first report I s to present an In-depth 

portrait of the participants In the study. In addition, sora preliminary 

and therefore tentative observations about the training experience a>id 

program functioning are also presented. The report Incorporates the 

collective efforts of person^ at BSSR and in the field. 

.t * 

At BSSR» John Weldman was chiefly responsible for the planning 

* . ' - • ' • ■ 

and supervision of aU Phase I activities. In this report, he contributed 
the analysis of the data pertaljiing to training experiences and client 
attitudes (Chapters Vt "and VII). Katharine Swartz analyzed the data on r 
participant Job .and training histories and the labor force actlvltlee 
of the control group (Chapters V and VIII). In addition to supervising 
field operations, Hlrlah Balutis contributed to the data analysis of 
participants' demographic characteristics (ahapter IV). The final report 
^% written by Richard White. 

Among those dutslde 6SSR who made major contributions were 
Howard Rosen and Gordon Berlin the Employment and Training Administra- 
tion. Dr. Rosen was* the originator of the demonstration pro*]ect; his 
efforts In securing resources and his unflagging enthusiasm and det«nnlna- 
tlon have sustained the project. Hr. Berlin's Interest anfJ support as 
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wmW as hit *ttltt«nc« In solving admlnlttrat lv« problems haVe helped 

V 

resMrch effort inwneesurebly. The edml nl ttretors end counselors 
of the Bell t HoweM schooU In ChUego end Colun^us, the BaH i How^M 

Educetlon Gfoup end the personnel of the locel WIN end^U offices 

> 

heve presided velueble informetlon end Insight on the progress end 
problems experienced by the study pert Iclpents. * 

>• •'. 

Lture SHerp 
Pr Inclpel Invest Igetor 
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, A55ESSHENT OF A WIN HIGH-QUALIJY TRAINING DEMONSTRATION PROJECT 
PMArSE I REPORT: CHARACTERISTICS OF PARTICIPANTS 

Ex»cut^v<i Summary 

This study wa« Beg^jn In I97tt to asseiV^he feasibility ait|J. 

effectiveness of training womcr^ AFDC recipients to become electronics 

o 

tit^hnlcians. Training sizabia numbe/s of welfare recipients for a hlghp 
paying occupatlpn of this. type represents a radical <4epart'uri6 from 
/earlier training ef flirts: the costs are hlflh, both because of the dura- 
tion of the training periods*(a minimum of twenty months)^ and t^^e high 
tuition cost, but the possible pay-offs in terms^of Job oiipOfiiMrt i Jt I os 
arM salary schedules are oxcepflonally-'hl^. . This type of, program is* 
beln^ considered to address the initial Job placement , lon^-term Jbb 
retention and economic self-sufficiency needs of female heads of house- 
holds» the largest WIN target populat i on, but a group for whom WIN has 
experienced great dl fticul ties. In meeting these goals, ^ This program 
allows the examination of a number of innovations in WIN-provlded train! 
I nc I udl ng; 

a High sl<ill training, with high labor-market pay-off potential; 
m Long-term training; ^ 

• Training for an occupation" In which men phedominate; and 

• The use of axistlng,- prlvat;jp training Institutions wit^tproven 
p4acamant facordt, tight l.y structurad Instructional iprmats, 
remedial training and special support services.' Jp< 

The two schools selected to conduct this training are the DeVry Institute 

of Techno Idgy In Chjcago and the Ohio I n*t I tute of Technology In Columbus 

Soth ara operated by the Ball tr^Howal I Education Grpup, a Absldlary of 

tha NM a Howall company. • 



. Th# training baYng conductad for this d*m>n»trat ton praparas 
graduates for careers as^ aUctronlcs tecRnlolans who perform sklllfd maln- 
tanance and servicing pf «. variety of electronics prodiictsr The tcalnllVg 
familiarises th4 student with theoretTcal and practical knowledge about 
radT6.$. television «at>, computers; aiid a variety of other electronic* 
devices ahd testing equipment. ^ remedial program was available for 
itudents who needed addl t lona I' preparat i on in mathematics and physical 
sciences. The WIN clients are fully In^grated Into the sti/dent bodx, 
^ which is predomlnant'ly ma4e and white, WUh the exception of the provision 
Qf a special WIN s^ udenj: cpunse lor, #dd1tional tutoring and lower adnlsslon 

itandards. there has been no modification of the. school' 5 basic program 

' ^' V • , ^ 

for the WIN clients. 'AM^of the j^tudents are race i vl ng .e/tena I ve counseling 
Iff the techniques of Job hunting, and irxsst can be expected to participate In 
orv-campus interviewing with company recruiters. The schools have an exc^U 
lent placement record. Their graduates are placed predominantly In prfvate 
Industry and starting salaries are high. During Vig??, thfS average' bas A 
starting salary foV graduates was close to $13,000. 

An experimental design Is being used for the eva 1 uat I on of this 
demonstration project. A grbup df Interested and academically qualified 
WIN partlclpant^^as Identified, and membeVs of this training-eligible ' 
population were randomly assigned to trainee and comparison groups. ^Spe- 
.clflcally, th% opportunity to enroll In. the training was pufc^llclzed by 
the local WIN of fleas, and WIN cUents were rlnt^rvlewad to ascertain their 
Intari^t In training and I n» training for nontradi tlonal fields. Those who 
•xpr«ss«d an Interest w«reglv«n a sat of tasts, and tbosawho passed this ' 
Initial scraanlng war* g» van. furthar Information about th« training, «nd 
w«ra sant to tha local 'Nil t Howtll school for furthar U»Ung and orlahtatlon, 
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Thoift wt)o p«t»fld this t«cond screening ccmttltuted fh« pool of training^ 
eligible centfldetes. The actual selection of those clients who vyould 
taki^ part In the training* or be assigned to the **cofnparl soa*' group was 
carried out by random assignment. All c4^ents had previous I y, been 
informed that this tnainii^g opportunity was a demonstration program/ 
that only half of those found qualified could be selected for treinlngi 
and that this selection was to be made at rihidom. .A total of 270 women 
Were found to be interested and eHgible. Of these, 133 were assigned to 
tr#lnl,ng (57 In Chicago and 75 in Columbus) and 137 were assigned to the 
comparison group (61 In Chicago and 76 In Columbus). * ^ 

^ Data are being gathered for the evaluation .through a variety of 
means. The major source is a serles^of three interviews with both 
•training participants and the comparison group soon after the partici- 
pants enrolled, when the participants graduate ^nd twIKlve months after 
.graduation. Participants Who drop out of the training program are given 
an additional interview. at that time. ^ The Interviews are supplemented 

by reports from school c6unselors, i ntervi ews -wi th WIN and school officials 
and by BiSSR staff observations. 

, This first report is based on the first of the interviews and 
presents descriptive 1 nformatlon, on the participants and comparison group 
to establish an image of the people involved In the training and to serve 
fs a baseline for compari sonl" wi th Informatlofi gathered at the time of 
graduation and aftarwards. Because {he interviews took place some time 
after the t ral nl ng began, information was also gathared about the 
school' experiences of the participant^, the activities of the comparison 
group and on tha functioning bf the program. ' ' " ' 



Th« average Mom«n In this study is thirty y©«rAold, bl«ck, # 
mandatory WIN participant, wasjparrled at age 19 but Is'no longarv 11 vln/^ 
^!th her Kiisband, had her first child at age 19. has had one'or two children 
but expects^ to have no more. She has completed cloven and a ha\f years of 
fchoolln^ In a general' high school currlcufum and left school eleven years 
ago; Most study participants have no one with whom they can share child- 
care responsibilities, but many feel that ordinarily ne, chl Idcare ia 
necessary.- An indicator of general ability and^apti^udc is the score 
achieved on the GATB Aptitude Tos*ts. The average score f^^ho women 
In this Study was s 1 1 ght ly above that established for tf^o averige 

American worker. , 

« 

Comparison of the wom«n In this study wlth» AFOC women and WIN 
women In other studied Indicates that this group is more highly qualified 
on characteristics presumed to b4 Important for success In training programs 
such as yaart of . educat ion; In some ways, this demonstration project 
presents a •'best case" example of th^ potential of AFPC recipients for 
high quality training. 

' } 

Job Mirtorles • 

* ^ J 

The WIN , participants In this study have had cooslderible labor 

force nxparlence. Ninety-four percent have held a Job'^at some time. 

They were employed at their longest-held Job for an. average of^ 

35 nontht and those employed In the year before the training program 

began had held that Job for lU months. The Jobs held were primarily 
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In low-flklM ciit«9orl«tp Mr* full-^ira. and paid an avaraoa of ona ' 

\ * ' 

and ona-half timas tha praval I i ng mintmun waga. ' Factort most often 

mentioned for volunturlly leavfng employment were hMlth» pregnancy 

• and low pay. In many caias, Job s^paratioos were 1 Hvol untary . 

i The woman have* exper i enced Utt-U u^ard mobility In the IWx)r 

force. A cdmparlion of the Job ^eld for the longest period of time with 

the more recervt Job in thi^ J^ear before thi* training shows thut most had 

stayed the^sime or moved 4own wl ti||respect to skill level, and earned 

fewer doHars for their york, when allowance^ is made for Inflatton. 

Training Hlsti^ri^y 

Almost half of the participants in this study had taken part In 
previous tralnlng^to upgrade their skills, but most of the training was 
for low-skill category occupations. About. half of those whft undertook 
previous training completed the program and almost two-thlrd|i^ of the 
completers were employed afterwards. However, most of these Jobs were low 
paying, averaging lUO'percent of the prevailing minimum wage. The training 
^ also did litMe to Increase their security in the .labor market . Being 
laid off» doing temporary work and being fired Joined pregnancy and lack 

of transpor tat I6n as the most common reasons for leaving these Jobs. * 

* 

Welfara Histories ' . ' 



For most of the women the current episode on welfare Is their" 
only ofie. The average length ^of time on public assistance was ^I 
months before entering WIN. Intone. of the two program sites, many of 
the women In the study entered the WIN program only after the electronics 
technician training program was anf\ounced, an Ihdlcatlon of t|la appeal 
of this type of program for nonmandatory WIN clients when they are aware 



of the.opport^nl ty. 



Th« av^rife combined Ungth of tlm« on publjc assistance and 
\ . ■ • 

'WIN was k9 months, Thl^, statUtIc and The Ungthy'work axpftrianca 

of tha woman suggest tha^ many were earning Incomes so Im thay 

ramalnad eligible foKpubllc ai^^lstance. , 



Participants' EKDarle nc#s wUh ^ 

^ha mi tyi ng Proaryiri y 



\ 



When asked what they liked most. about thf electronics technician \ 
training program, students mentioned the cur'i^itkilar st^uctur^ of the pro- 
9r«n, most oft«n. Difficulty of cour»«work. racial and lexvial imbalance 
•nd prtsjudlcV^and the absence of vwen'j rest rooms were the most f re- 
quently n)6n^n dislikes. The sti^ents f^und th# coursework as tJi.fflcult 
as they had^Rctad but? mora demanding of thalr-tlme 

Students reported that • f I nances and tVwIlness of support payments 
were serious problems for their continued pjrt I clp*t ion . I n the tr,^lning. 
Other problems were transportation and various domestic contlngenif'less ; 
especially the need to attend to si«k chl^ren. Those who rfad "dropped out 
ef the program by the time 9f the first interview (26% of the orlglnal f 
participants) 1 1 sted" ^ea 1 th Anotlonal prob tenj^vfl th family and friends 
as additional problems. This ^tter finding suggests th« Importance of 
support from /^i fy and friends for malntalnin Jenrol Iment In -nontradl tional 

training. Othe^dat* suggest a strong relationship bi^tween ^per'sj stencf In 

\ . *• 
t^e prttgr^m and the percafved quality of the client's relationship with 

^ ' * ■ ' . * » ' * . I 

her children. Of^ those sti II enroUed In the program who noticed a dhange, 

^ over twi-thfrds felt the prdgram was having a positive effeqt onithel r'^.r 

.'I ^ 

retatlonthlps with their children^ while 60. percent of tbe drop6utk felt 

. . »• ^ * 

their participation In the program was htvl ngja Mgttt ve effect. 

.1 
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^ Att«nd«nc« >h«t \>%mn • problem In the performancf most ttudents. 

Although ichool offlcl«^f have stresses! to students the need for regulai 

attendance In ordtr lo^cOmpUt^ the progr/im, student! 1^ this study have 

Milled many rnore classes khan Is coqpatlble with good perVormance^ The 

* 

most often mentioned rea»on< for missing classes are lllness^of tl^» -student 

'or a famMy member and lack of * transpor tat Ion/ 

• ». ■ • ' 

$•1 f»E!fteein and Work Atti tude ' r 

i' Haras ures of self-esteem and work orientation were Included In 
tha first Ir^tervlew to asse^U the rec Iproca I " Impact on attitudes of 
accompi ishmants In schooTand on the job, ' Thrf Initial measures i 
I ndf'cate' tl^e self-esteem and work at'tltude scores ofiroJ^women irt this 
.study to be comparable with those of WIN part I c I paijjK^ " other studies. 



Labor Force Actlvltl-es of the 
Cff^P*rJ son Grout) 

The«dat,a surest. ^that most comfiarlspn group members* lives were 

not significantly affected by their ellglbrTnty for the Bell and Howell 

program and subsequent** non^e tect l6n . Host had not bfen employed between 

their nonselection and the tjme of the first Interview., Those who were 

s 

employed held Jobs sImMar to those held byw par 1 1 cI pant and comparison- 
group mamjbers earlier In their employment history. I.e.,' fuM-tim^, low 
skill, arid paying about' ot^e and one-half times the minimum wage. 

Those who wi^re In training were In programs similar to tho!(e in 

f ■ . - ■ • 

which participant and comparison group members had part I c i |>ated earlier, 

I" 

with the exception of those who found their way into electronics technician 
jvrogrtma at Mil Howell and. other schools. ^ 
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. JblTvitFoni on Prqgr n Functionino 

% A major Ui^M of concern hat been the attrition rate from the 

... • 

, training. A» of H«rch 31, 1980, 59 percent of th« original ^tudant pop- 
■ uUtlon had dropped out '(an Incraasa of 23% from tha tinM the lntarv!aw» ware 
completed x'l 2 monthi earlier). However, the electronics technician training 
program U long aod difficult. School officials report that they anticipate 
thtl only 25 percent of their noh-WIN students who start In the remedial 
course and 35 to 50 percent of those wHft'start In »the regular course will 
graduate, and that the attrition for the WIN students at this point In 
thi program Is actually lower than for r>on-yiN students. The graduation 
^ of four women frjl^^e Chicago »chool. is a clear rndlcatlon that the 

program as it exists worlds for some of the' women and that there exists ^ 
a segment of WIN participants wKo are capable of taking advantage of ' 
the training. However, the attrition! rate is troubling to local WIN 
officials, increases the already high cost per graduate, and may hinder 

si • 

the wi^r^ acceptance or similar programs. « * 

, A jiumber of factors'have baan suggasted by our analysis as 
contributing t^o the Attrition rata. • Somf. rasultad from tha daclrlon to 
^ launfchr the damons trat ion on short notice and fr,om the heed to Identify a 

sfcfficieht number of qua I i f led' Wl N clients to form sl:eable participant; 
and comparlf^ group^. These demands strained the feeder system, resultipg 
In poor (to! I very of services, Inadequata sTreenln'g, possible pressuring 
of cl tentsan^ the lowering of admissions standards. 

Poor attendance is Another factor which leads to. at t r i t Ion « The 
schools have a rigfd attendance policy which can lead to termination for 
exeetf^tve absencesa. Poor ettendance Is felt to be related to poor grades/ ' 
which .cm taad to probation arvd termination. Student and family membet- 



^ Health and otl>#f personal probl«mt» 1n^«qu*t« transportation. Inadaquata 

coordination batwaan public support a9anclas (rasulting In lata chalks 

V / • 

and allglblllty cent rovarsi as) , financial problams andt unsati sfactqry \ 

chl Idcara^t aspaclally amargancy ar ran9amants , ara all factors found to ^ 

ba fatatad to poor attandanca. 

Soma alamants of tha 'training program Itsalf. most notably th« 

ramadlal coursa, an addl tlonal trl.tT>estar of clasf work to upgrade the 
» 

mathamat leal skills and science knowledge of those scoring low on admissions 
taits» also appaar to have contributed to poor student' performance. 
The self-paced modules used only during the remedial phase are said to 
have been related to poor attendance and unrealistic views of the effort 
required for the actual program. The absence Iri the Columbus school of 
bench training to allow the woman to become familiar with the toolsVnd 
vocabulary of electronics work has^aiso been suggested as a shortcoming. 

One possible solutlon'to the problems leading to poor attendance 
and performance has been^ more rigid screen ii.g of applicants In prder to 
recruit only those w»io are most free oi health, chMtJcare and marital 
problems^ and who are truly abi« and Interested In the training. Another 
alternative Is the provision of Ijicreasad support serVFces. A .th I rd 
altarnatlvep whlqh at present seems the most workable* Is an increase In 
the flexibility of* the training program. The highly structured, rigidly 
attandance-'basad program* although %b\6 to be an important 'part In the 
acculturation of students to' the world of work, seems unreAllstIc for 
mothers who have a minimum of resources at their disposal to cope with 
the many crises In their lives. At- present, th^ only flexibility allowed 
Is. gained through course repetition or through leaving and re-enroll Ing 
Tn the program* Thf fl ri't 'al ternati ve has been used by many of the p*rtl- 
clpants» and thi s- considerably prolongs the total training period. A 

• .V 



more versatile epproech trf fIcxIbMlty offered by other educitlonel 
institutions hes been effective for other women who feced slmller ' 
problems of rfconcllJng study ntfeds end family responsibilities. 

Althbugh It I5 too early to predict the long-run outcome of 
the demonstratlen pVogram^ the problems experUpced by the students r 
raise questions about the realism of programs which seek to place young 
welfa<-e m6thers Into attendance-demandl ng, male-modeled Jobs^wlthout 
also Implementing massive support to provide chlldcare and home maln- 
tenance servl ces i^t>>e mothers themselves provided previously. Thote 
students who remain In the program look forward to well-pJiyIng new 
careers and to the end of welfare dependency, but It will remain to be 
seen. what the ultimate training completion rates wl I I be , whether the 
graduates of the p/-ogrart will be able to replace daycare and other 
support services currently provided through public agencies, whether* 
they at-e able to deal with the costs of the services and--perhaps most^ 
ImportantT-whether they can accept the changes In lifestyle and role 
conc^ept which their new careers will require. 



I, IHTRODUCTIQN • 

The ntondate of th« Work Incentive (WIN) Progr«n Is. to help 
employable «.^lfare recfT)Ientv find Job« and thereby achieve economic 

• * ♦ 

^Ind«p«r>d«n6«. A variety of services been made evelUble to clients " 

\. . • , 

to eocompllsh this goal, ranging CrWi help with ir<edlcel or bhlld- 

care problems and counseling to placement services, training In 
public and private schools, placement In on-the-job training (OJT) or 
public service employment positions. A major ETA-sponsored study 
evaluating the Impact of the WIN Program In 197^-75 makes It evideaj 
that net gains and cos t-ef feet i venesi are generally quite limited for 
participants who received only placement services but are substantially 
.greater for those given classroom training ' 

Low- 1 ncome. f ami IJes headed by women, especially black-women, have 
th« poorest chvce of moving permanently out of poverty. Many female. heads 
of households work but, as a result of their low levels of gkllU and educa- 
tlon, cannot command high enough salaries In relation to the number of 
people In their families to become Independent of welfare and others 
publicly subsidized services, ^ Analyses of Wl Program results Indicate 
that initial Job placement, long-term retention and achleyen^nt <if economic 
self-sufficiency remain most problema^t^ for female* heads of households, 
the largest WIN target group. 



_ Schiller, Bradley R., I976. The Impact of WI N 11-^ A ir^^r^,., 

dlnaPEvaluntipn, Berkeley; Pacific (^onsultlnts: ' 



tog|ith#K th«t«. findings suggest thm rmmd to iny^ttigat* further 
th% roU that training can play in acKUving employabiMty and seif- 
5ufflcl«ncy for women on walfarc who are houteho^ld heads. The demonstra- 
tlon project which Is th^. subjac,t of this study Is designed to allow the 
assessment of a number of innovations 1 rKWIN*provjded training, including: 

1. HIgb-skill training, In this cas^ as efectronlcs technicians 
(DOT professional and kindred- 003.181)- ^ 

2. Longrterm trailing, lasting from twenty to twenty- four 
months! * ^ . 

3. Trainlng^for an occupation in which predominate; and ^ 
Use of a training insti tution characterized by: 

tightly structured instructional formats; ^ ^ 

b. a remedifl education program fpr thosewith substandard 
reading or mathematics skills; 
^ c. special counseling and support services for program 

participants; and 
d. a proven placement record of 90 percent In the target 
^occupation selected explicitly because there Is an 
expanding demand for labor in the ftccupatidn and an 
expected starting annual'wage In excess of $12,000. 
The only programs previously conducted which to ^omf extent shared 
the orientat Ion 'Of this effort were, voucher programs^ carried but In 
conna&tlon with the Denver/Seattle I ncome M Intenance Pnbject and the 
WIN Program In Portland, Oregon, However, the«e programs did not'emphasize 
hIgh-ski 1 1 'training or the usi| of training vendors with documented place-' 
ment records. ^ I > ' 
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To launch this <i««onstrit Ion. th* rnploymnt and Training Admin- ^ 
Istratlon (rTA) of th« IMipartMnt of Ubor awarded grants liCCJOne I978 to 
two tchooU to conduct alactronic tachnician training for WIN client*. \ 
The two echooU, the DeVi'y Institute of Technology In Chlca'go and the 
Ohio Institute of Technology In Columbut. are operated by the Bell c 
Howell 'education Group, a subsidiary of the Bell Sr Howell Company, whjch 
operates^ total , of seven training Institutes throughout the country. 
The tralnlna'progrem -Is described In Chapter II K 

X The first studants to enter the electronic^ technician tralrtlng 
program enrolled in Chicago In July I978. Larger groups of students • 
entered in Chicago and Columbus In October 1978. The description of the 
'personal characteristics of the study population and di ffercnce^ between 
the Chicago and Columbus groups begins with Chapter IV. 

As shown In Table 1*1, a total. of 270 wonr»n constitutes the study 
population; 133 of them were enrol led*as trainees at the two Bell t 
Howell Schools (57 In Chicago and 76 In Columbus); the others were equally 
eligible but In a random assignment process were not selected for training 
and became the comparison group for the study. Screening, testing, selection 
and assignment procedures' are discussed in detail In Chapter II. The extent 
to which the-*part1<^lpant and comparison groups differ with respect to 
various denrwg raphi c and sod oeconomi c character I st i Is evaluated In 
Appendix A. Because no strati floetlon procedures were used and the number 
of cases Is ^11, It Is not surprising that the twp groups were not Iden- 
'tlcal with respect to each of the variables of Interest to this study. 
Overall, the dIffeVences are not extensive, and insofar as they exist, 
can be stafistlcal ly control I ed. In the final outcome analysis. 



\ : 



TABLE l-l 



ORIGINAL STUDY POPULATION 



Sit* 



Partlclpint 

Group 



« Group 



, Chicago I ^ J 

Enrol l«d'July 1978 and 
cor respond I ng com- 
par I son group .... 

1 

Chicago II 

Enrol 1^ October 1978. . , 

Columbus 

Enrolled October I978. . , 

Total 



22' 



35- 



76 



>S7 



133 



SI- 



JO' 



76 



.61 



137 



Total 

Study 
Populat I on' 



5J> 



270 



118 



65^ . 



152 



By ^the time the Interviews for this report were completed (April 
some participant group members had dropped out of the training 
program* Of the 57 original members of the'partlclpant group In Chicago, 
15 (26%) had dropped out. and of the 76 participant group members In 
Columbus, 20 (26%) had dropped out. Since the interviews were completed, 
tome of the dropouts have re-entered the training programi while during 
the same perltd other students have been dropplng^out. ^As of September 1^ 
i979i 58 percent of the original Chicago participants and ^6 percent of 
the Columbus participants were enrolled in the training program. 
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Th« evil I uat I en of this program tMkt to Mitmr • nunt>«r t^f 
qwottlens! 

• It th«r« • pool of fttiMla WIN qllentt who c«h nw«t •llgl(>l llty 
crlt«P!« for hlfh-quellty tkl I h tral nl ng and wt^o would be 
lnter«sted In edceptlng such training If It were offered? 

• Whet 1$ the retention power of -such • program? Whet proportion 
of the cllenja dfop out over time, end whet are the reasons for 
dropping out? 

41 

e What are the Job market outcomes for those client* who complete 
the program? ^ 

^ v^^^ A variety of dafVi sources \t being used to answer these questions. 

Per»ona\lntervl«w» with alTmembers of the study population, whether they 
war., assigned^ to the^ participant o^ comparison group, are th* principal 
source of Information. 'A f]r%t round of Interviews wes completed shortly 
after the dates tMllCilng programs began. Subsequent rounds are planjy 
for the time v^en participant group members complete the 'training anL 
•gain twelve months aftir tha tima \f graduation. Those who drop oaji of 
the training prt)gram are beWig given an additional Interview at the time 
they leave the training. We are also cjrawlng on thn records of the tralnl^? 
schools and fccal WIN offices, observations and staff Interviews to roOnd 

jout the pi ctura. • 

This report Is basfd on Information Yiom the first phase of 'Sata 
collection, the responses to the ftrst round'ofl^nr views conducted from 
Januai^y through March of \979. ^ur'success In contacting respondents . 
for these lntervlew$ It dlstuss^d In Appendix B/; These Interviews weraH^ 
concerned with backgroiir>d Information about the demographic characteristics 
of th* ttudy p.rtrclp.nU. their work and WIslfirre hijtory. ".nd sofflo ' 
«M«»ur«i of-«ttltudts.»ow«rds th*mt«lv«s md work. Th« pui'pota of thett^Ai- 




interviews was to. estab 1 1 sh a base^lnt for thm anal/sls of the outcomei 
of the training for the participant group and of other activities for the 
comparison group. Since this-flrst r^und of interviews took place some 
time after training began for participant jflfoup miftmbers. some Information 

y ■ — " 

about the training process and other relevant events Is available from 
the reports of counselors and from staff obsei'vat Ions . This Information 
makes possible preliminary discussion of the Impact of certain aspects 
of the program on student ^performance and ability to stay enrolled In 
the training. c 
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TH€ PROCESS OF SELECTION 

« 

The process of selection of Ihdivlduels who wore qua 1 1 f I ed for 
training began with the local WIN offices. So that the program would 
get underway as quickly as possible after site selection, a small group 
of WIN, c Merits was selected for July enrollment In Chicago. The procedures 
for scnsenlng and selection were developed for this group and ^ with only 
minor modification, were used for selecting OctobeV enrol lees at both sites 
Tjie detailed guidelines that were developed were sent to U\H staff at 
each site. e 

In brief, ^election Involved several stage). First, there, was 

an announcement of the program which invited Interested persons to 

• * <- 

contact tha local, WIN office, fn Columbus the program was publicized 

through television, rjidio and newspaper spots and through mailings and 

phone calls to all WIN participants and eligible AFDC recipients. In 

Ghlfago there was a^ half-hour television program on this opportunity, but, 

unlike Columbus WIN, the Chicago WIN offices otherwise limited direct 

^dissemination oV Information about the program to current mandatory WI^N * 
^part i cipants. , ^ * 

Both l.ocal WIN offices then began a screening procesSw Clients ; 

were Interviewed J>y their WIN counselors to determine their Interest'ln 

training at op^sed to dl rect Job placament. Those Interested Ih training 

were askad aN>ut their Interest in training for nontradi tidrjal careers for 

women, particularly electronics, welding, and automobile mechanics. Those 

who expressed such an Interest were tested at the WIN office using the 




Cmploymnt S«rvlc«'t QATB t«tt batt«ry. This particular I nttrumnt Was 
chotan b^eausa Ch I ca90 Wl N persbnne I f^lt that it was the least culturally 
biased of the vocational <lptUude tests readily available to them. (At the 
Columbus office the 6ATB tests wart preceded by' BOLT tests to Insure that 
the clients had s 1 Kth-grade academic functlonlVig ability so that their 

GATB results would be valid.) 

All clients Mho obtained .GATB:G (general learning abl 1 1 ty) scores 
above one oF two pre-established cutoff points (either 90, or 80 for 
clients who had Ugth comp leted' hi gh school an<^ expressed an Interest In 
the specTflc training being offered at the Beil^ Howell schooVs3) w^e « 
given further information about the Be i I and HoweM program^ It was^ 
emphasized that the training was long term, talcing a minimum of 20 months 
to complete, but that the pay-off would be a prafe&slon that would allow 
the graduate to got a high-paying Job wHIch would provide a self-supporting 
Income and independence from welfare. They were also told that In addition 
to the regular course of study and school services, WIN clients would * 
receive additional support se^vIceSt including extra counseling, study and' 
career orientation courses, tutoring, a preparatory trimester for those 
who needSid remedlar training, and placement up6n graduation. Clients were 
also informed that an orientation session and additional testing at the 

local Bell S- Howefi school were requited and they were <|lven an a/lthmetic 
review booklet to help them prepare. Finally, It was' emphasized to the 

^The priglnal cutoff point of 90 was modified because local WIN 
offices were not Identifying enough Interested clients who scored above 
90 to fill both the participant and comparison groups. Toward the end of 
the selection period for the October group, some clients were sent to 
Bell and Howell for testing without first taking the GATB t^st batttery, 
because of the short tifne available for selectloi). 
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clUntt that this ms a dMonstratlon program, and that only half of 
thota who attandad tha oriantatlon session and qualified on the Bell ( 
Hovwll tests coujd fte^ selected for the training. The final selection 
was to be made^^at random, so each fully qualified client had a 50-50 chance 
of being selected. Iiq addition, clients wetY told thet regardless of 
program status, all eligible clients would be asked to participate In 
the research to assess the program, * 

The prienbatlon session at the local Bell t Howell school 
lasted approximately three hoors and included a film and slides on 
the electronics field, specifics about the school andits j^ogram, a tour 
of the facility, individual screening and testing, and lunch. School 
academic and attendance policies were stressed, as ware placement oppor- 
tunities. During the 5essij3n, clients were given a 25-que5 1 1 on 'ar I thmet I c 
test developed by BeM & Howell and the Stanford Advanced Reading Achleve- 
ment Test, th« same tests rout I nely .gl von to all applicants i^or the elec- 
tronics technician training program. All clients answering at least nirteof 
the arithmetic questions correctly were considered qualified for enrol Imenv, 
For client* scoring below this level on the arithfnetic test, those whose 
reading level on the Stanford Achievement Test was at least nln^h grade 
were also considered qualified. (This last standard Is lower than that 
for non-WIN studanti,) In Chicago, all clients received both tests; in 
Columbus, only those who did not qualify on tho arithmetic test were also 
tasted on reading ability. 

The final selection of eligible cltentl^for enrollment at the 
Ball Ho^ll school or aislgnment to the comparison** group was the 



responsibility of BSS^, As cllenti were determined to be qualified, t^elr 
rMMB iMra subml ttad to iSSR by phone* There was no apparent ordering of 



|lM iMMti e1th#r alphabatlcally or by tait icorai. iSSR had recommandad 
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pot^ponlnq th« final teUctlon process until the ne<nes of ell quell fled 
clients were evel leble. but locel WIN of f I cemlf ged* B5SR to meke 
the usslgrwnents es group's oi quell fled clients were Identified because 
of tie nmhd to arrange chlldcere end co^lete other paperwork for the 
cllenb wt>o would be entering the Bell t HoweM program. As the n/imet 
were phoned In. they were numbered consecutively and then half of them 

Xe selected tor training by means of a table of random numbers. The 
es of |he indivlduais thus selected were phoned to the appropriate 
WIN office and later a check was made 4o tee that the clients who entered 
training were indeed the ones selected by BSSR. During the selection of 
the second>group In Chicago In October 197^^^ the process was modified. 
The pool of qualified cllents^wes stratified according to regional WIN 
offices within Chicago-to ensure proportional representation for 'the 

clients of each office. 

<» 

Some of the clients selected for training chose not to enroll. 
They became members of the comparison group. Their replacement was not 
always randow. In some cases, another neipe was selected at random from 
a list of those who were quallf,rtd for. the training. ' In a f4w Instances^ 
the recofflmendatl^ilFof a local WIN representative with respect to which 
client should be substituted was taken. The substitutions made In this 
manner tended to b€^ either highly qualified or highly committed clients 
who had taken the trouble to contact their WIN counselor after learning 
of their initial nonseleotlon. In other instances, ref>lacamerits were 
selected on the basts of ethni c i ty , "^e. g. , an Hispanic 1 1 lent was added 
In Chicago^ • 
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It should b« ttratsad th^t no attwnpt was m«da by BSSR to ft;ratlfy 
the population by such character! itlcs as test scores or years of iHuc«tlon 
comp U tad b. fore the asjl ynment to the part Iclpant or canparlson grouj^s was 
made. It was postulated that thesa factoVs were not necessarily good 
pradlctors^of potintlal succass In the training pfogram, given the non- 
tradltlonal nature of the c I »en te le (|.^,., females In a male-dominated field, 
minorities In a, majorl ty-domi nated field). in addition, the aptltuda tests 
used In the selection process had^not^een starniardlzed for minority popuUtj 
While only the final res\jlts of this study will Indicate w^lch, if any, 
of these characteristics are actually important In predicting the success 
of an Individual In this progranj, early ana lyses indl cato that there 
1$ little correlation amoru) ^these factors. Of the tests used by the 
local WliN offices to determine which clients to send to Bell ^ Howell 
f6r .further testing, the GATBrN test for numerVdal aptitude turned out 
to the best predictor of performance on the Bell 5^ Howell arithmetic 
test an4 thus <^ual 1 f icatlon for the program. However, the correlation 
batwaen thesjB tests is onl^^.^5 for the Chicago I grfiup, ,4|2 for the 
Chicago I W group and .^5 fw the Columbus group. The correlation between •_ 

the number of years of schooling completed ahd test%erformance was even 

' ''-^ ' -if 

lowar. It was hTghast wl ttj* the arithmetic test at .27 and with, the GATB:V 

^» . 

tast of varbal' ability at 'j9. Because of th^ low corrflaflon among 

these factors* 1 1 saams unlikely that all 6f them wi I I be found to be 

■J 

strongly MnKed to kuccesi in the program, but at this time It Is difficult 

a 

to datarmlne which, If any, should hav^ bean controlled for to ensure 
thair equal distributions and thus, equal dl i tr Ibut Ions of characteristics 
leading to socpats Jn b«th the participant «nd con^r I son 'groups . 
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With th« •7<c«ptlon of th« nonrandom raplacamnt of dropouts, 
dlff«r«n^«s In the distribution of characteristics among thQ Mrtl'clpant 
and comparison popuJaitlons may b« attributed to the probabilities of the 
occurrence of such distributions when making random sc lec t Ions without 
stratification. H?e Impact of these differences on our ability to 
effectively evaluate ,the frrogram^lll remain unknown until the completion 
of the program and the determination of the relative Importance of such 
factors for suiicess In the training p rogram and , I ater on'the Job. If 
appropriate, the data analysU wl 1 1 I ncorporate^ s t*t I s 1 1 ca I techniques, 
such as regression, whi ch cor rec t for nonmatching distributions. Oi< the^ 
whole, the compar I son P«rt Ic I pan t gr:oups appear well matched bn all 
of the characteristics mentioned in this study. Those differences which 
do^exlst are presented and discussed In Appendix A. ^ 



Aq Estimate of the Pool of WIN Clients f ^r 
Hlghi^auall ty. Nontra<ll tlonal Training 



1 1 n^ 

\ } Looking ahead to the possible adoption of a hi gh-ijual I ty training 

component In the regular Wl^ program, we Yelt that It would be helpful for 

policy makers to have some estimate as to the total proportion of WIN 

cllen'ts who'have the necessary academic qualifications to become eligible * 

for participation and who Would be Interesttid In making a- conwl tment ' to 

*' .r , . ■ * 

this type of tralnllng. Although we have attempted to'coHect the relevant 

✓ 

data for jtbis analysis since the beginning of the project, this haf been 
/ 

a very difficult task for the following reasons: 5. . ^ ^ 

I. An unknown quantity Is the potent I aT pOol of voluntary qI lents. 
We know fro^^our earlier work with WIN vouchers'* that the availability of 
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■ RIch.rdion, Arm, 1977. Vouchtrtd" Sk» 1 1 Tralnino In WIN; Prooram 

Quldf lnti wd.SaUcfd Emoli^lcil Flndln^^. W.«hln;;rn.. n \ n.'.,.;..''^ 
Social $cl«nc« ^search. \ 

• • ... • 



• ttr«ctlv5i training optlonn ratuHt In thm tnrol iMnt of tubtt«ntUI 
numb#rft of mM q^iMllfltd volu^t^trk. Thl» bar bMn agal n 'conf I rmecf In 
Columbus* In connection with the current hl.gh-^uallty training pr<)gr«m; 

j * 2. WIN. off ice* follow* widely varying practice* ^1 th retpect to 
thejr "backlog' of mandatory clients. Most of the Information we have 
bean able to qather about interested and eligible clients Is liiplted to 
"n^w Intake." , ' * . 

If 

3. The aval labH I ty' of other t rai ni ng oppor tun 1 1 leb , Including 

those available under CETA, reduced. the number of persons who sought to 

' ' * ' • 
establish eligibility for the Bell 5^ Howell program, either because ^ 

counselors had already made other arrangement^ for- some clients, or 

because the clients had already become *comml t ted to arjo^her type of 

training. Therefore we have reason to believe that the figures shown 

Table M-l represent^an undeTs tatemen t , ' espec i a 1 1 y for ^Chicago where 

only a limited effort was made to publicize the program. ^As shown in " 

this tab^e, which summarizes the statistics which were furnished by the 

two WIN offices: * , 

a Only batfween 10 and •15 percent of mandatory clients seek training, 
. althou^ this low number may reflect Wl N--amphasl t pn placement 
ratl>er than tha free expression of cl lent preference; and ' 

a Under "outreach'* -condi tions , the proportion of voluntary clients 
seeking training Is considerably higher, perhaps on the order 
of 20 to 25 percent. ^ 
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TAtLE 1 1. 1 



INTAKC AND INTCRIST IN TRAININS, SCPTCHSEK 1^78. 
CHICACO AM) COIUN0U$ . 

^ 1 



■- 


Cb1c«90 


^Colunbut 

i * 


i 


(H) 




(H) 


X 


Tot«I^IN lnUk# Sfpt«fMb«r 1978^ 




100 




1 w 
















% 20 


(3,516) 


80 

,f 




ilkO) 


»5 


(959) 


22 


MtfidAtory. . . , 


\ (192) 


15 


(192) 


10 






15 


(767) 


22 


— -r- 

NiMibtr of clUntt frcmMmr]^mr 
,M>ntht' intake, tMking training 


>M 


• 


c "-(101) 


100 


r 


NA 




(21) 


21 




NA 




. (80) 


79 
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TabUt 11-2 M-3 iumm«rlz« th« retultji of th« i«Uctlon ^ 

. - } . ^ 

procMt for thtt •Uctronlct t«chnlc4«n. program, it should hti noted that 

^ s 

InfomMi^lon for voluntary vi. mandatory cliahtt I not aval labia for 

I 

Chlca90. 'The Information It alto tomewhat uncleaf with retpect to the 
number of cllentt tatted by WIN; for examp la, totne WIN cllentf Were ^ 0 
apparently tetted although ti^y were not Interett^d In thaBell-i 
H0^ll program-. some Chicago regional offices teit all new registrants 
as part of the 5 tandard ' I ntake prijtffss. But 6ver/»P^ ihe dAta suggest 
t he f o 1 1 pw i ^ ' , \ 

1. In Chlca^, over half of the clients (mo^t of them mandatory)* 
who participated in coonaaMng sestTons about . the Bel V & Howe H program 
Were ^^ntoreited in high-quality training for nontradl t^lonal occupations. 
In Columbus, the ni*iber was much lower (2k%) among bot^ mandatory und 
voluntary ollantt. Conceivably, the explanation lies IV1 the greater 

aval labi II ty of training alternatives In Co Iambus. 

1- . , '1 . . 

2. Interiitted cllentt were more likely to recelWe .passing GATB 

V 

scores In Columbus than In Chicago; similarly, In ColumbiA, those with 
passing GATB scoras were moVe likely to pass the Ball t Howai I entrance 

3. The and result Is that In both sites, roughly the sama proportion 
of clients who expressed an interest In the high-quality training program 
qualified for acciptanca Into the profram. This proportion was 16 percant 

In Columbus »n<lJ9 parcant' In Chicago* HowavSr, the Chicago f Inures vary 
sharply from Wava I to Wava M» with only 5 parcant of Wava I . but 
33 percent of Wava 11 potential candidates qualifying for admission. These 
results suggast that screening for Wava M was mora selective, since only 

half at many WIN cllentt participated In the ^counseling on nontradltlonal 

■If 

caraart*' dMrlng Wave M at was the cata during Wiava I. 
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CNROLLHCNT IN HIGH-QUALITY TRAINING: ATTftlTIOf^ POINTS - COLUHBUS 



Mandatory 

(N) X 



^Voluntary 
(N) X 



Tour 

(N) X 



Jot«f number of clients couhs«hd 
on non'tradltlonal careers . .* • 



Of those cour\seled, the number 
Interested , 



llumber referred to WIN for 
testing 



Number ectuelly tested. 



Nufliber who received scores which 
quellfied them for referrfl to 
Bel \ i Howel I 



Number ectuelly tested by Bell 

t Howell V. . 



Number who quell fled' for Bell 
i Mowel I . . . . . . 



Numbiir enrolled In Bell 9. Howell 
program , 



(192) 100 

(^♦7) 2k 

(76) kO 

(47) 2k 



(33) 17 
(31) 16 
(16) 8 



(767) 100 (959) 100 



(185) 21* (232) 2U 



(30?), UO 
(185) 2k 



073) M) 

(232)^ ^ 
K - 



(35) 18 (llfO) 18 (175) 18 



031) 17 (I61») 17 



(123) 16 (ISM 16 



(60) 8 (76) 8 



Nott t All p«re«ntt tMt«d on "total nutnbar of- cMjantt icoupsalacf on nontradltlbnal 
caraart." * ' t • 
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TAaUE 11-3 

IMWLLHfNT IN HICM-QUALITY TMINIHG: ATTHITIOH POINTS - CHICAGO 



Jun« - July 
Intake 
(W«v« I) 

(N) X 



Sept. - Oct. 
Int«k« ' 
(Wave (I) 

(N) % 



Total 
Chicago 
Intakf 

(N) % 



Total numbar of clients counseled; 
on nofitradi t lonal careers . « . 

Of those ccMJnseled, the number 
Interested 



MufRl^r referred to WIN f6r 
tettln9 



Number actually tested. 



(M*0) 100 
55 

(293) 67 
(263) 60 



(215) 100 (655) 100 



(125) 58 (366) 56 



(98) i#6 
(98)' '♦6 



Number who received scores which 
qualified them for referral %^ 
Ball ^ HdWel I 



Nufaber actually tested by, 
S«ll ( Howell ..... 



NuNiber who qualified for,. Ball t 
Howell admission 



Number enrolJjH In Ball & Howell 
program » 



(118) 
. (82) 
(52) 



27 
19 
12 
5 



(37) 17 



(391) 60 
(361) 55. 



(112) 52 (230) 35 
(98) i*6 ' (ISO) 27 
(70) 33 (122)* 19 



(61) 



WoU : All p«rc«nt« battd on ''total numb«r of c 1 Unti counjeled on nontrad It lonal 
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What can wt conclude from these date to t'he potential pool 
of WIN cllentt for high-quallty training for nontradi tlonal occupations? 
In the firtt place, a hi gh proportion of clients, who may or may. not 
have 'the necessary academic quel I flcatloni, had no Inte,rei< In a program 
of this type. We do not know the reason, the nontradi tlonal nature of 
the program/ the length of thm training period, ancK the assumed difficulty 
of the study cpurse have all been mpntlo«ed locally as possible reasons 
why clients did not wish to be considered for such tral ning. But of 
those who are Interested^ the majority can actually meet the entrance 
requirements Stipulated by t:he training program^, as shoy#n, in Table ll-i*. 
While only about k percent of all new WIN cUents In September I978 
established eligibility for the electronic technician program, this 
proportion Is low becagse the great majority of clients either did 
not seek any tralnKig at III or were not interested In this particular 
program. Of all those Interested in training, 16 percent In Columbus and 
29 percent In Chicago established eligibility; of those interested In the 
particular program, 66 percent in Columbus and 56 (Sercent In Chicago 
established eligibility. Voluntary clients were no nwre likely to qualify 
than mandatory participants, The limited data now avaii||^le suggest that 
there exists Indeed a pool o.f academically quell ff*d WIN Clients yiho would 
be eligible for high-quallty tralnlnV 
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TABLE ^\'•^ 



MICM-QlMLrTY TMINING IN NONTRADrtlOI^L OCCUPATIONS: INTCRESTID AND ELI Gl CUE CLIENTS 

(B«fl«d on S«pt«mb«r 1978 0«ta) 



Colufflbus 



HHndatory 



Voluntary 



Tout 



Ch I c«go 



Kind*<ory 



Voluntary 



Total Intaka ... 

Numbar taaklng tralnln9. . . , 

Numbar Intarattad In 
alactronlcs tachniclan 
program \ . • • / . 

Numbar tat tad Ixy Ball t 

Howall . * . • 4 . . . . 4 , 

Numbar altglbia for 

alaotronlct tachniclan 
program 



»79 
192 

^7 
33 

31 



3.5I6 
767 

«85 

131 ' 
123 



»».39J 
959 

232 
I5*» 



1.256 



3Hf 
192 



Total 



1,570 
2<iO 

125, 
98 

70 
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Parcant oJ| total Intaka 
allglbia for alactroolct 
tachniclan program . • . • 

■ - - 






i 

3% 


1 


\ % 

" ' c - 


'*»X 


Parcant of thosa aaaklng 

' training iltglbia for ' 
alactronlct tachniclan 






16% 


I6X 


■ , J ^"T- ' 

• m 


^' 29X 


Cireant all.glbia among 
Sthota Intarattad In 

'^alactronlct tachniclan 






<* 


-rr^ 

66X 

V 


\ 

f • 


5«X 



0Kj w 
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III. THE ELCCTRONICl TECHNICIAN TRAINING PROGRAM 

Selecting the Training Instltutiqn 

> 

A number of criteria were considered by the Department of Labor 

I- * * ' • " 

during the process of selecting a training Institution for the asse^ssm^nt 

of the effectiveness of high-quality training for WIN women. Foremost 

among these was finding an i nst I tut Ion wh ! ch trained students for an 

occupation which paid a high enough wage so that the graduate would 

become economically self-sufficient, and one for which there was and 

would continue to be a demand In the marketplace. In o^der to find 

such a training program. It was necessary to" consider programs which 

dlff<^red greatly from those previously offered to women through WIN, 

training programs which were rigorous, and demanding, took a Substantial. 

I 

amount of time to complete, and whFch were for occupat ioni which were 
nontradi tlonaj. for women. Frort such programs, it was decided to 
select one for the demonstration which was as chall«\hging and difficult 
as WIN participants could be expected ta, success fu 1 1 y complete, to ^*blte 
off a"s much as we thought th«y could possibly chew." FlnaMy» It was 
also decided t6 look for training that was provided by a private Institu- 
tion, accredited and respected by employers of Its graduates, one which 
had a proven record of placement success, experience In educating dis- 
advantaged students, and which was. willing- to provide special counseling 
and remedial training for those WIN clients who needed It. After consi- 
dering a number of different Institutions offering training In a variety 
of occupations I the demonstration project was awarded to the ^ell ^ Howell 
Iducat loo Group (a subsldlarj^ of the ftell Howe I T Company^ to train WIN 



wotnen to become^ electronics technicians. 
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To Allow those familiar with other WIN. training programs to 
make comparisons between this training and that provided In 
earlier trairtin<j proqrams, and to acquaint thr general reader with the 
nature of the train! ncj provided by the Bell t Howell Educ«gon Group, this 
chapter presents a description of the program and the school* In which 
I t was offered. ^ 

Program Description 

The graduate of the Electronics Technician Program is prepared 
for careers that emphasize the skilled mai*ntenance and servicing 
of sophisticated electronics products of many kinds, Including 
radio, television, communications systems, computers, controls and 
instrumentation. The graduate has prepared for such careers as: 
communications technician, computer technician, electronic systems 
technician, product i ortHe^ t technician. . . . Graduates from the 
Electronics Technician Program work primarily with the maintenance 
and pperations of equipment. Jh i requi res troubleshoot I ng^.t© 
locate problems, and then repairing, calibrating and adjusting the 
equipment " 

Basic Curriculum 

The electronics technician curriculum Is a f ive-tr Imester program 
which extends over 2€ months. Each trimester is 15 weeks long. Twenty- 
two hours of class and laboratory work are requi^j^each week. Tbe 
typical curriculum as described In the school catalog Is as follows: 

First Trimestar (TECH I).— - 

Electricity If basic concepts oTTelectr I c I t y and electrical 
circuits. 



^Tha aiactronlci tachnlclan proyram offered by thavBaH 5. HoMell 
tducaflon Group undergoes constant revision to reflect changes in elec- 
tronics technology and In Job market conditions. For example, radio and 
. television are currently receiving less attention In ^he curriculum to 
reflect the declining employment opportunities In thefe fields. For 
.clarity of presentation^ the curriculum ts described at It was when the 
students flrtt mrolled In 1978. Some changes In this deter ipt Ion have 
alTMdy btian nede aiid exp«rlencefl by the WIN ttudentt» and future changet 
My alto be Implemented. Not every ttudent, therefore, will heve e^^pert- 
•need the tfme curriculum, et the ttudentt entered thm progrem et different 
tlmttj^ are tajiing varying leng^ht of time to complete the program, •nd %rm 
•nr^\fm& In two separate tcjiools which ere edopting changes et different timet. 

^ *«i»o inetltute d» Technoloov. Academic CataloQ 1177-1^78. p. S-IO, 
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Basic Electronics I: Survey of the field of electronics, and • study 
of electronic devices such es transistors end printed 
circuits. ' * 

Malhematics 1: cquetions end formulas, graphs, ratio*, trigonometric 
rat i 05 . ' 

Technician Electronic* Laboratory: practUe with various devices end 
circuits, reeling schemetTc diagrams, fabrication of 
circuits, use of basic test oquipnwnt, troubleshooting 
of circuits and units, fabrication of a testing 
I ns t nimen t . 

Second Trimester (TECH 2 ) 

E let t r i (. i ty II: con t i nuai Ion of E loci ri c 1 ty I wi th emphasi s on AC 

^ circuits including: frequency effects in RU: circuits, 

impedance matching, passive waveshap-fng ancFmodu I at i on 
principles. 

Bcisic Electronics II: In-legrated circuits, low- frequency and hlgh- 

froquency amplifier's, oscillators, multivibrators, and 
clippers and clampers. 

Mathetnatits II: right triangles, n>onomlals and polynomials^ logaJ^hms. 

Technician EI«fctronl cs Laboratory; practical exercises, fabrication* 
or breadboardi ng of electronic circuits, use of 
osci i loscope, troubleshooting. 

Third Trimester (TECH ft ) .-- 

Digital Circuits anil Systems: digital logic <lnd switching circuits^ 
computer memor'ies. 

\ . 

Digital Computers:, study of the digltel computer as a system, computer 
trouble Isolation techniques^ computer structure 
and organization. 

Computer Interface: computer communl datlons, transmission codes» 
4, digital-analog and analog-digital convertors. 

Technician Electronics Laboratory: pt^actlcal exercises related to 
digital circuits and computers', troubleshooting. 

Communications SkNIs: written communication skills, grammar, spelling 
' and^punctuatlon. Papers are written l^n which classroom 

^^.r^ and laboratory subjects are discussed. (This course 

^ may be offered In any of the first three trimesters.) * 

• Fourth Trimester (TECH.^) .-- 

Two-Way Radio; sttidy of various t]fK>-way radio circuits and jystems. 

Consumer Audio-Radio Systems: basic AH and FH receivers, audio 
ampi Iflers. 
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Sp#cU1 Communication Sytt«mt: functional tyttwnt which are • part 
of radio communication including regulated pow«r 
supplies, transmission lines and antennas, microwave 
devices and applications are also discussed. 

Technician Electronics Laboratory: practical exercises to develop 
familiarity with radio systems end the skill to 
effectively test, troubleshoot and service cormiunica- 
• tlons hardware. 
# 

Fifth Trimester (TECH ^) . - 

Television Signals and^Slgnel Circuits: ba;slc television principles. 

Television Control, Power Supply, and Audio Circuits: theory and 
practical aspect 5 of the control, power supply and 
audio circuits of a TV receiver. 
• 

Industrial Controls: measurement principles, transducers, Instrumen- 
tation amplifiers, motors and generators, and four- 
layer control devices. 

)0 Technician Electronics Lal?oratory: exercises to demonstrate principles 

of TV reception, to develop familiarity with TV receivers 
^ and TV test equipment and skills In testing, trouble- 

shooting, servicing and repairing representative televlsli 
receivers. * ^ 

As can be seen from the description of the electronics technician 
.curriculum, the coursework required familiarity with nwthemat I ca I concepts 
and skills. In the early. I970's the school developed a remedial training 
program called ^'preparatory studies" for those students who were l^de- 
quately prepared In this respect as^ determined by the entrance examination 
scorei. These students were required to successfully complete the remedial 
course before being allowed to enrol T In the first trimester of the regular 
technician course. The "Prep" course added an additional trimester to the 
normal f Ive-tr Imeitiir sequence. The distribution of the women In this 
study as **Prep*' or "TecM* starts Is presented In Table Ml-I. 

• < ■ 
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TABLE Itl-I 

ASSIGNMENT OF PARTICIPANT GROUP HEMBERS TO PR&PARATORY 
AND TECHNICIAN I COURSES, BY SITE 
(In Percentages) 



I 


C h 1 c mgo 


Col umbus 


Total 


"PREP STARTS*'"' .... 

/ 


72 


57 


63 


"TECH STARTS" . . . . 


28 




> 

37 

— ' — . — fc.^ 


Total X 
(N) 


100 

(57) 


^ 100 


■ 100 
(135) 

— . . . ^ ^ 



'Required to enroll I r1 tho remedial program (low score on 
entrance arithmptir te^t). 

'Admitted directly to the technician program (high score on 
ent ranee- ai' I thmot i c te^t). 



The preparatory studlef curriculum was as follows; 

Mathematics: develops mathematical skills. In arJthmetIc Including: 
whole numbers, factors/ fractions, decimals and 
percentages. 



Ic ph^l 



Science for Electronics; basic physical science Including: motion, 

energy, atomic structure, vibrations and waves, sound, 
* * electrostatics, magnetism and heat. 

Communications Skills: basic features of stalSard English; noun 
plurals and possesslves, makirig subjects and Verbs 
\ agree, punctuation, -spel I Ing/ 



Program Cheracter ls(f lea 

0 

Compared to most WIN iponsored /training programs, the technician 
program Is long and rigorous. School officials estimate that 35 to 50 
percent of all students admitted Into the^ technician program graduate. 
During the training, students experience time demands and requirements for 
self-dlscipilne that school administrators feel resemble those existing 
llh the working world, The administrator* argue that the resulting soclaU 
nation gives students the value! and sel f-dl sclpl Ine that they need to 
tuCcMd and for which employers are looking 



4S 



iw •mployaet, 



1 
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Th« 5chooli'h«v« • number of ruU« and r#gul«tlon» regarding 
performance and •ttendance because It 1$ b«l laved there Is • reletlonihip 
. between requler attendence, good grades and program completion. Each 
student is expect^ed to attend every das*, and It responsible for. the 
work missed and for contacting the Instructor about make-up work. If 
a student misses a given number of hours in a course, she Is placed 
on prob^irlon or suspended.'^ A student is plated on academic probation 
If hej- cu Illative qrade point ijveraqe falls below a 2,0 average (out 
of a possible U.O) . If the student's grade average for the next term 
cU>c»s nol exceed 2.0, or If her cumulative average Is sti M below 2.0 
after twp terms on fSrobation, she is suspended from the school and 
may not r<*«pply for one trimester. A student who falls a course must 
repeat It, and both the old and new grades will appea.r on the student*s 
transcript. A student may not repeat a course more \han twice. 

During the technician program, classes terfd to be large, especially 
In the f I rt^t trimesters. Conven 1 1 o*na I lecture classes range In size from 
UO to 70 students. Classes using other teaching methods such as team 
teaching or modularized Instructi^on may rea<;h 130 students per class. 

Laboratory sessi ons account for 2Q to 30^ percerVt of Instructional 
tlme and also tond to be large, but there are faculty and faculty assis- 
tants available (one to ever.y y^O students) to help the students with 
their assignments. Within the laboratories are Individual student work 
spaces. Each space [>as basic electronic equipment %\}c)\ as an oscilloscope, 
'power supply and a volt meter. Also In the lab are a sheet metal shop, a 
printed circuit etching facility, swe^p alignment equipment, digital trainers, 
analog and digital computers, a TV system, microwave and servo mechanical 
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^Probatlonf results^ from the equivalent of misting one waek't 
clastas, 'suspension from missing the equivalent of two weeks* classes. 

■■ ^ . , 
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tr«ln«ri» and Induitrlal •Uctronic d«vlc«t« Laboratory «tt lgnm«ntt ' 
•r« given to two-perion itud#nt teams. As pert of the course meter lels, 
Mch student r«celN«es helf of the parts necessary to conduct the 
laboratory exercises. School officials argue that this arrangement 
grves students lassons In group dynamics and the skills necessary to be 

The Schools 

An effort has b«ef> made to create a collegiate atmosphere at 
the two Bell s Howell Education Group schools taking part In this study. 
Both heve attractive, new facilities with <vt>ns ' <i«rable space devoted to' 
studen^ lounges , dining areas and ganw rooms. A w^e range of student 
activities Is available Including a student senate, theater, chess and 
amateur radio clubs* Intramural and vars I ty athlet Ics , and 'school dances. 

In addition to the electronics technician progr^iij^, the Bell 
Howell Education GKOiip also offers a seven-trimester Associate Degree 
program and a nl ne-tr l>^>e»ter Bachelor's Degree program In electronics 
^engineering technology. The student body at DeVry numbers 2,5DD, with 
l,2DD In the Electronics Technician Program. At the Ohio Institute of 
Technology In Columbus, the numbers are 2 JDD and I ,D65 respectively. 

The faculty and the non-WiN studants are predominantly male (9^%) 
and VhKe (67Y>) . Eighty percent of the regular student body Is In the 
collage age group, 18 to 21. About two-thirds hava had some exposure 
to electronics and have an Interest In It. About 7D percent of the 
students are from "noncol lege'* families, ami many might not be enrolled In 
post-Sfcondary education If not admitted to a Bell & Howell school.^ 

* . .Mills. Virginia, 1977. "Frtin School to Work: The Experiences 

Of'laM and HoweM Schools In HitchI ng Graduates to Careers. Paper 
presented at the Labor Market Intermediaries Conference, National Commis- 
sion for Manpower Policy, Washington, D.C. 
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About 50 p«rc«nt of ihof admltttd In 4978 c%mm from famllUt wfth 
lncom«» of $IS.OfiO or U««. Forty- four p«rc«nt had been In a general 
Hl9h school program. wbTia 33 percent had been In a college preparatory 
high school program. Nearly all (98%) of the non-W|N students hold a 
high school degree or t.t.D. at the time of admission. During their 
time as students, ebout 85 percent hold a pert-time Job, averaging 20. 
to 2S hcHir^ per week. 

PUcament Servket 

Students ere given extensive preparation and counseling for 
finding a job. From early In the program they ere given descriptions 
of the kinds of jobs they will be qualified to hold upon graduation. 
At the start of the Student's last term, placement sessions begin which 
cover the formulation of career goals, resume preparation and interviewing 
technique's and etiquette. Individual Interviews with the placement office 
staff are^scheduled for all students, and aTl resumes are reviewed by 
the staff. The placeflwnt office also works to attract employers to the 
school and^its graduates, and encOuriiges employers to send recr'ljltera to 
the campus. In 1979, representatives from 58 companies visited the Ohio 
Institute of^ Technology In Columbus and 5** visited the OeVry institute 
of Technology in Chicago. The placement office also prepares a weekly 
Job lead package of companies which are Interested In Interviewing 
graduates off campus and contacts those students who have expressed iin 
Interest In these posit lent. The placemnt office closely monitors the 
activities and success of each graduate, helping those who encounter 
problems. Of those students who asked for assistance in 1979, the Ball 
• Howell Education group placed 96 percent within 60 days of graduation. 
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In 1979» th# averag* base starting salary wb% $I3»032 par year for 
technician graduates In Chicago, and $12,588 for graduates in Columbus. 

Hodl fleet jont of. the Program ^ 
for WIN C Hants 

♦ 

The WIN women who antered the Electronlbs Technician Program In 
1978 entered with characteristics which 4lffered from those of the 
average non-WIN student.. For one thing, they were on the average aca- 
demically weaker. A higher proportion did not hold a high school diploma 
or a G.E.D. certificate on admission. Also» many more of those who 
qualified for admission did to wl th admission test scores whilh were 
lower than the class average. The proportion of WIN students who tested 
Into the ''Prop'* program was much higher than that of non-WIN students. 
The WIN women entering the program a4so differed in the degree of family 
respons ijt>l 1 1 ty . Nearly all were single heads of households and had one 
or more'Sil^i Idren to care for. They were also dependent on public assis*- 
tance programs to provide the means for this care and it was necessary 
for them to continually interact with a variety of agencies to maintain 
their level of support. ^ 

There has been little modification of the basic technician program 
on the behelf of the WIN students. There have been no changes In the 
' structure or scheduling of the program or of the leV^6l~of difficulty of 
the coursework. The WIN women are fully Integrated Into the student * 
body and take no classes or lab setslonf as a special group. Some 
provisions haVe been made for the special academic needs of the WIN 
students, however. >^ r^ tutor |ng and supplementary Instruction are 
avallable^ to the WIN students thiin to the rest of the student body. 
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Addltlofwl faculty •ttltUntt Niv« bMn hirad •tfMclally to hm\p th% 



•valUbU to th% WIN ttud«ntt In tbm •v«nlngt and o« w6«k«nd« for •xtr«* 

work. Sup«rvlt«d study pmr\o&% hava alto bMn t«t up. In iddltloti, • 

nwter of faculty PHwftUrt h%w d9Mt«d th«lr om\ tlnw to conduct clattM 

•nd r«vl«w t«ttlon« for WIN ttud#ntt who •xpr«tt an lnt«r«tt. 

To h#lp th# WIN ttudintt bacomt famllUr with th« kinds of carMrt 

for which th«y art tMing pr«p«r«d» • numbar of tpaclal actlvltlas ware 

hald for than. Thata Included guatt tpaakart from companlat which employ 

ft 

•lectronlcs technlclent end tourt of companlet where they could view the 
kinds of Jobs end work tettlngi which they might experience In their own 
cerebri. 

A major modification of the progrem hat l^tn the hiring of e 
speclel countelor by each tchool to work exclusively with the WIN students. 
The counselor's Mjor duty has been to help the students overcome any 
problems which might Interfere wlHi steying In school, doing well In 
'their clestes. or getting e goo</job after greduetlon. A major responsl- 
•blllty Is to be evelteble to listen to the students' personel problems, 
aometlmas leading to Intensive Indlvlduel counseling, end where possible, 
to h«lp students ^ke ectlon to solve their own problems, or to mlike 
errengeiients to solve problems beyond the scope of the students* capa- 
bilities. This has led to frequent telks with VIN» SAU end welfere 
counaelors, and an edvocecy role for the rights of students. The counselors 



also refer students to other egencles end sourcep of eld for their legal » 
physical, and domestic problems. 



WIN students In the leboretor les. The leboretorles have been made 





-.J 



Another Important aspect of tha counsalort' act Ivl t Ut hat baan 
to provlda Informal amotlonal support for th* woman; to thara In thair 
tuccasias and tKaIr worrlai. This has Involva-d,- for axampla, going to 
court with a ttudant Involvad In a child custody casa» taking a studant.. 
to tha hospital » or hatping a studant find a placa to Mva safa from an 
abuslva ax-husband. Tha counsalori also work Informally to halp tha 
woman build thaIr o^n paer support natworks. 

Tha counsalors hava also worked to halp tha wom«n function 
successfully In school. They have monitored student grades and atten- 
dance and arranged for special tutoring or otha/ services when they 
spot a potential problem. Thay prbvlded academic counseling to help the 
woman see hon their own behavior might be contributing to their problem, 
to alert them to behavior which could lead to probation or to dismissal, 
and to encourage them to take the Initiative In using school resources 
to thek fullest advantage. jP'he counselor's official duties also Include 
reporting on student attendance and performance to the local WIN office. 

The counselors hava planned and conducted seminars for the WIN 
women. Initially, tha seminars were Intended as a vehicle for building 
peer support networks and for giving help In understanding the workings 
of the school. The purposes of the seminars has expanded to providing 
overall support services relateJ* to acadami c performance, program comple- 
tion and successful job placement. Among the types of seminars which 
have been conductad ikre: 

I* School ra la tad seminars covering such topics as: or^nlzatlon 

schedules, regulations, study skills, "math anxiety,'" and 

advice from more advanced students on what to expect In future 
classes and how to cope with them. 
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2. $«mln«rt r«Ut«d to pcrfpna! (growth and thm d«v«lopm«nt of 
lntTp#r>on#1 fki lU tuch m%: •tSTt i vnaii training through 
roU pUylng. advlc* on how to cope with stress, effective, 
listening, cormnun 1 ce 1 1 on skills, end the development of 
effective strategies for dealing with Instructors. 

3. Job rel'eted lemlnars such as: Industrial tours, talks with 
compai^y representatives, talks by prev lous women graduates, 
mock lnt*rvJew sessions. 

Group sol Idar I ty functions such as: Christmas parties. 
Incentive awards presentations, women* s dinners. 

5- Publ Ic agency related topics Inc ludlng^Jt^lp with: WIN pro- 
cedures, food stamp eligibility, chlldcare services, 
emergency food services, and legal aid. 
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IV. PERSONAL AND FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE STUDY POPULATION 
■ \ 

This chapter describes the personal and family characteristics 
(I.e., ^ge, marital and family status, ethnic backgro^md, schooling and 
geographic mobility) of the *A3men selected ta take part in this study. 
The chai ter i -si I ( s of both/the participant and tompar i <ion qroups have 
been examined, and on nK>s t /of the characteristics of interest in this 
study, no statistically significant difference was tSund. For clarity ' 

of presentation, the finmngs discussed in this cha^1ter refer only to 

f 

those women actually enr6Med in the training, the participant group. 
»The characteristics of canparison group members, insofar as they differ 
from those of training par t i c I pan ts!, are discussed In Appendix A. 

WIN Status » 

On soHHi of the characteristics described be low, slgnl f icant 
differences were found between participants in Chicago and Columbus. It 
Is not surprising that the groups of study participates Ih the two sites 
do not have Identical characteristics, as the populations served by the 
two WIN offices are not Identical. Another icey Is the differences In the 
recruitment procedures uted by each local WIN o^ice as described in 

Chapter M» • result, the proporttont of mandatory and voluntary WIN 

/ ■ • 
I ■ ^ 

participants differ between the two sites. As .shown In Table IV-I, 
there ^re proportionately more WIN volunteers In the Columbus study popu- 
latlon thah there are In the Chicago study population. 
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TABLE IV- I 



WIN REGISTRANT STATUS OF TRAINING PARTICIPANTS! BY SITE 

(P«rc«nt«g«t) 



R«9^ttr«nt Statut 


t 




Chicago 


Columbus * 


Part 1 clpant 
Gr*oup 
TOTAL 


All WIN 
Regi st rants 
1978* 

^ f ' 


WIN Job 
Entrants 
1978* 


Unlun^Jirv 






9 


79 


I'.' 

57 


17 


' 18 








91 


21 




83 


82 ^ 


total % 

(N) 






100 100 
(57) (76) 


100 ' 
(133) 


100 


100 








r ' ■' 

Cht Squ«r« » 61 .4 
D«gr««ir <xf Fraadom ^ 1 
ProbabI Mty - O.PO 









* Sourca : WIN 1>96'8-I978;» A Raport at 10 Yaars . Thf Wprk Incantlva Program, Ninth Annual Report to 
CongVats, U.S; Dapt. of Labor, U.S. Dept. of HEW, Washington . O.C., 1979. 



I 

I 



hjoU: SuccMiiing t«bU» will b« brok«n down by lite only wfjan tignlflcant dll^faren^t betwaan tlta* 
wara f«jund, ' . 



^1 



For most wonwn , the determination of WIN 5t^tus Is based on thp 
age of their chl ldren» Those with children under age 3lx are usually ' 
wluntary participants, while those whose ch*l Idren are six or older are 
usually mandatory participants unless they are not tht*? hrad of a household. 
As the aqr. of their oldest child is hlqhiy correlated (.7^) wl th ^the age 
of tho wnion In this study, and ai> the Columbus training program has 'a 
higher proportion of voluntary W|U participants (Table IV-I), It Is not 
unexpected that the group-j of women" at the two sites differ wKth regard 
to chara^. t<f ri sli related to their ages oP^^to those of their children, 

Acje 

The avercige aqe of the woinen In tho participant group at the time 
of tho fifst i rUo r V > fw' was 30. Twenty-six percent were younger than 26, 
jj'j piMtiMU were lH*twi?t»n iht* a(jes t) t 26 and 3'*, and 1 9 percent were 35 ^nd 
ul.JtM . Thi^ distribution is not unlike that for all WIN registrants who 
entere<) jobs during fiscal' year I97B. As anticipated from the dif.ferences 
in WIN Status in Chicago and Columbus, Columbus participants are younger 
than Chicago participants (Table 1 V-2) . 

Harttai and Fafiiily Status 

Most ot the women in the participant group have been married 
at one time but are now either divorced (3^%) dr not living with: their 
husbands (26X) , .UsuaMy, they were first married between ages of . 
l8 and 20; the average age was 18.8. This average Is somewhat younger 
than the national n>edian age of women at the time of theiV first marriage, 

which over the last 3P years has fluctLiated between 20.2 and 21 years of 
o 

age.-^ The largest portion of the women In the participant ^roup also had 
their first child between the ages of 18 and 20; the average age was 19. 
and a large niinority became mothers at age 17 or younger (fable IV -3). 



9 

U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United 
Sf.tes: i97^ v.(g9th edition), Washington. D,C. , 1976. 
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TABLE IV-2 



AGE AT THE BEGINNING OF THE STUDY, BY SITE 
(P«rc«ntag«t) 







Participant 


. WIN 


WIN Job 


Chicago 


Columbus 


Group 


Raglttrantt 


Entrants 






Total 


1978« 


I978« 



Aga at tha Ng Inning 
of tha Study 



Undar 20 yaars . . 

10 to if yaars . < 

2a to ik y^rs . 
25 to 29 yaars . 

30 to 39 yaars . . 

M) to M* ya^rs . . 

kS to 5^ yaars . . 

55 to 6k yaars . . 
(5 yaart and ovar. 

Total X 

(N) 



101 
'(55) 



101 
(75) 



CHI Squara ^17.3 
Dagraai of Fraadom * 6 
Probabll Ity « .008 



99 
(130J 



101 



0 




3 


9 


8 


k 


7 


5 


6 


> 7 


13 


23 


18 


10 


12 


31 


36 


33 


% 


2l» 




23 


33 


3'» 




2 


1 


2 


/10 


8 


k 


7 

• 


5 


10 


7 


0 




0 


2 


1 


0 


0 


Q 


0 


0 



101 



•laurct ! - WIN I968''I976: A Rtport at 10 Yf rt. . Th« Work |nc»ntlv« Program, Ninth Annual R«port to 
CongrcM, \iX D«p^. of Labor ^ U.S. Dept.. of HEW, Wathlngton, O.C., 1979. 

Npta ; In thii and succaading tablas |>arcanta9ai wt 1 rnfet Always total to 100 dua to rounding arror< 
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TABLC IV-3 

MARITAL AMO FAMILY STATUS OF TRAINING PARTICIPANTS 
(In Pttrc«nt«9«t) , 

. Which of thm following b#st d»icrlb6» 
yoijr currtnt mar I t«J jf tus ? 



Harried, living with huiband * 4 

M«rrl«d, notMlvIng with huthand * 26 

Divorced , ^ 3/1 

Widowed 0 'v 

N«v#r nwrr led 36 

T/>t«l % ' 100 

(N) (129) 

H6w old were you when you were first married ? 

17 years old or younger 29 

^ 18 to 20 years old * 51 

J^- 21 years old or older 20 

.A 

Total % \ 100 

(N) (82) 

How old were yon when your first child was born ? 

17 years old or younger 28 

18 to 20 years old ^9 

21 years old' or older. .4 23 

Total % ^ 100 ^ 

. (N) ; ^ (126) 

How many chlldran do you have ? Female Heads 

^ of Households 
Training with Children 

Participants Nationwide** 

On: . . * ^,^9 38 

TWO ; . 3^ 29 

THree. ,.2^ r'-y 1 7 

Foor or more H^Blfls^ 

Total % \0^F^ 99 

(N) {m\ 



•sour ca r U,S> Biireau of the CenfMi . Stat It t lea I Abstract of the United 
Statei . 1978 (99th Idltlon) . Waihlnqton> p.c. 
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All of th< WQflitn In the pArtldlpAnt grouf^ h»v# h«<i •! iMtt on« 
child. K«lf h^Mm had more then one. Judging from Census dete» the\omen 
In this study Keve tllghtly lerger femUles then do eM U.S. fenieU heeds 
of households who heve children (Teble IV-3). ' 

Host of the women In the pertlclpent group said they dl^ not expect 
to-heve any eddltlonel children during their lifetime, end the mejorlty 
of thi^ others expect only e^e irore child. Reports of e number of preg^ 
nenclei since the program begen suggest that the women In this progrem' 
may not In feet have chosen to defer planned s^regnahc les'^nt 1 1 after the 
training is completed, although unplanned pregnancies are of course an 
alternetlve explanation (Table I V-M . 

. Chi Idcere ^ 

Host of the women in^ the participant group have no other adults 
with whom they can share chi Idcarc responsibilities. Each ,pf the Ik women 
who said they did heve another adult to help them^ had only one other -Jjejs on , 
and their mother was the person most often mentioned (Table I V-5) . ^ 



4 
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TABLE IV-U 

HOW hANV MORt CHILDREN DO YOU EXPECT 
TO HAVE IN YOUR LIFETIME? 

♦ 

In 

Mon# » ^1 

On« 21 

TWo or more . , g 

Total • . ,00 

^ ^ (128) 

TABLE IV-5 

^ AVAILABILITY OF ADULT HELP WITH CHILDCARE 

Ar« there any ^wlults who share with you the responsibility for taking 
c«re of these children? Include anyone who Is 18 or older. 

^ In 

- Percentages 

, • / 22 . 

Mo^ . V . . . 78 

. • 

. Total 7 ' • ' . 100 

(N) ^(107) 

If Yas, who would that be? 

. • Number of Times 

M#nt loned 

Mother ........ II 

Husband. 6 

Sister , 3 

Brother. I 

Grandmother ^ I 

ioyfrUnd I 

Clott fmmU FrI.nd, . . . \' I 



" -39- r - 

A v^rUty of •rranqementu w* r« made tg (artt for the* chMdron of 
th« wpnwn In 'this Mudy ♦ but Qveiall the. lerq«*t tfiouf> ot i e»pom*<*ht !i 

reported that chl Idcere we^ not necesiery, ej ther became their children 

i. 

were old enough to look^efjcr themselves or because their children were 
In school durinq th« namr hours they were. The arrangenwnts for 
^hildrarr diff<Mrd b«^lwet»n t hi» Chicrtqo <in(» Culumbu^ (jroups, f o f Ire 1 1 lU) 
the greater provision of daycare by WIN In Columbus and the ((iffcrencrs 
In age of the children. The Columbus group, which had more vLluntary WIN 
parti cipants and ihun more young children, was more likely yo use day- 
care facilities afid "other" arrangements. Chicago participants were 
ttKHf likely to take their chlldron to the homo of a friend o\ feel that 
ho Chi Idoare arrangements were necessary (Tablo I V-6) . 

TARtF IV-6 • * 

WHAT ARE YOUR CMI LDCARE ARRANGEMENTS FOR THIS CrtI LD? 



(In 


Porc«ntaqes) 








Chi cago 


Columbus 


TOTAL 

■ i 


Child taken care of In home 

of respondent by relatives . . . 


* 13 


9 


II 


cfiild taken care of in home 
of re lat i ve 






5 


Child taken care of in home 
of friend 


22 




15 


No chlldcare necessary 


7 


21 


«5 




29 


3'« , 


Oy>er 


13 


25 


20 


Total % ■ ' 
(N) 

Hilling .Data 
Totel (N) 


190. 
(55) 
( 2) 
(57) 


99 

^ (75) 
(• 1) 
(76) 


100 
(130) 
( 3) 
(133) 




Chi Square 
Degrees of 

Probability 


«= 10.7 
Freedom = 5 
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WIN usually borm th# ^oit of chl ldc«r% ar rangmeott , and •% n v> 
r*fult. mott r«*pond«nti paid nothing or very little for whatever child- 
care arrangement* they made (Table IV-7). 



TA8LE IV^7 

HOW MUCH 00 YOU PAY PER WEEK FOR THESE CHI LO CARE ARRANGEMENTS. 
IIJ ADDITION TO WIN PAYMrNtS?' 
(I n Parcantagvt) 




%Chl square « 32.5 
Degrees of Freadom « 2 
ProbabI) I ty - 0.00 



Chicago 


Col umbut ' 


^ . TOTAL 




91 


70 




' ' 5 


21 , ' 


16 


5 * 


9- 


100 


101 


■ 100 


("♦3) 




(107) 



Ethn<1c Background 

The majority of the women p4^t I cl pa 1 1 ng In the study are minority 

- * 

group mwnbars. The ethnic composition of the groups selected to take 
part in the training varies bY^lt?, Elghty-ona percent of the Chicago 
partlclf^ants reported they were black, 9pirc^ whita, and lO^parcent-- 
«)|intloned other ethnic groups. At Columbus, 7^ percent said they wera black, 
51 pe>(;cent said wh*te, 2 percent mentioned other groups.** Compared t6 
the national figures for WIN registrants and Job entrants, blacks are over- 
represented and whites and other ethnic groups are On^^er-repreiented In both 
the Chicago and Columbus groups (Table I V-8) . 



et 
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TABLE IV-8 



OF WMT f^ACIAL OR &THNIC GROUP DO YOU CONSIDER YOURSELF A HEHBER7 

(In Pfrcantagas) ^ \ 



\ 


Chicago 


Col umbus 


Part Ir. ipant 
Group 
TOTAL 


All WIN 
Reg if t rants 
1978* 


WIN Job 
Entrants 
I978" 


Vhltf, not Hlipanic 


9 


V. 


3U 


56 


66 


Black, not Hlipanlc 


81 


47 


61 


39 


30 




6 


0 






* 


Amarlcan Indian or Alaska Native .... 


U 


1 




) 5 > 




Othar 


0 


1 


• 






Total X. 
(N) 

Hissing Data 
Total (N) 


100 .100 
(53) (75) 

( (0 

(57) (76) 


100 

• (128) 
( 5) 
(133) 


100 


100 . 

■ M 




^ . 

Chi Squar-a - 27.5 
Dagreas of Freadom ~ d 
Probability - 0.00 




■\ 
\ 

— 





*^ $ourca : WIN I9M-I 97 2' / R eport JOYaars, The Work Incentive Program, NIntn Annual Report to 
■ Congress, U.S. Oijpt . or Labor, U,S; Dept. of MEW, Washington, D,C. . 1979. 



Th« «v4ira9i wmmb%r of th« participant group cmrm dose to 
completing high school . The n>f»en number of year$ completed U 11.5. 
Of the 133 pertlclpent group mwnber), 55 percent had completed « high 
school education or more. This compares with a figure of ^#2 percent 
for all WIN registrants In 1978 and ^3 perceiy for WIN registrants who 
enternd Jobi through the WIN program, suggesting that the women par- 
ticipating In the Bell end Howell training are anwng the most highly 
qualified WIN registrants (Table IV-9) . 

The majority (71%) of the women assigned to the participant 
group who had completed et least some high school had been enrolled In a 
general high school program rather than a vocational or acadfrnlc program 
i (Table IV-9). 

Half of the wocnen assigned to the participant «roup had been 
out of scliool for eleven years prior to the start of this study In 1978. 
The median year for the end of formal schOdiIng was I967 (Table I V-9) . 

The part Iclpant group members In Columbus tended to have finished 
schooling more recently than those In Chicago, corresponding to the dif- 
^ ferences In jtge and WIN status reported earlier. However, the differences 

were not found to he statistically significant at the .05 level. 

Qtoqrtehly >tobl II tv 

A rough Indlc.tor of tha gaographic mobility of-itudy participants 
Is aval labia from tha Intarvl.; I tam ragarding the stata In which tha parti- 
cipant last attandad school. SInca on tha avaraga M yaars have elapsed 
' »lnca*the women last attended school, tha women In the study do not appear 
to ba highly mobile, at least Across state lines. MInety-elght percent 
of tha Chicago group last attended school In Illinois and 8? percept of t^ia 
Columbus group In Ohio. 
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TABLE 



SCHOOLING COMPLETED BY TRAINING PART I j: I PANTS 
(In Pttrcant«g«ft)^ 



Tra ining 
Participants 



All WIN 
Registrants 
1978* 



WIN Job 
Entrants 
1978* 



Yaars of Schoo l in<} Ccwnpie ted 

Less than hlqh school. . . . 

H i gh sch(K>l 

More than high school. . . . 

Total 7. 
(N) 

Tyg^ Q^_Hlgh School Program 

Genera I 

Academic 

Vocational 

Total % 
(N) 

Ywr FInlihad Form> I Schooling 

Prior to i960 

I960 - 1969 

1970 - 1978 



Tot* I % 
(N) 



US 
'38 
17 



100 

(1 30) 



58 
8 



100 




(129) 




71 




1 1 












^100 




(126) 








12 




h\ 




^7 





IOC 



51 

39 
10 



100 



•source : WIN 1968*1978: A Report at 10 Y#ars , Tha Worlr Incentive 

* Program* Ninth Annual Report to Congress » U.S. Dept. of Labor, 
U.sl Dept. of HEW. Washington, O.C., 1979. 
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During the process of selection for per ticlpetlon In this study» 
• M of the par^ticlpents were given e battery of the GATB eptltude tests 
and an arithmetic test designed by the fie 1 1 Howell Education Group. The GATB 
test was used as a preliminary screening device to avoid'referr Ing large 
numbers of unqualified candidates to Bell & Howell for further testing. The 
cut-off point was a score^of 90, 80 for those who had completed high 
school and expressed an Interest in electronics testing. The scores for 
participants are shown in Table IV-IO. 

The GATB test scores are among the variables on which the par- 
ticipants from the two sites differ, with the Colunbus subjects scoring 
higher on every exam, as shown in Table IV-II. 

For the Bell S- Howell arithmetic test, which was used to determine 
actual program eligibility, potential students had to correctly answer 
9 out of 25 Items (36%) to be considered qualified for training by the 
schools. ^Students who scored lower than this standard but who had at 
least a ninth gcade reading ablHty were also considered qualified. The 
participants In this study scored lower as a group than do other applicants 
to'the Bell & Howell Education Group schools. As on the GATB tests, 
Columbus participants scored higher than Chicago participants (Table IV-12)« 

'^The literature on the GATB tests Indicates that lOO is the average 
score for the general working population^ with a standard deviation of 20.^^ 



10 

U.S. Department of Labor Manpower Admlnl strat Ion » Dev^lppmant of 
USTES Aptitude Tait Ba tfrv for Electronic Technician , U.S. Training and 
Emplo^mtnt Service Technical Report S-293R, June 1970. 
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TABli IV-IO 

DISTMBlfTlON OF, SCORES ON G/MB APTITUDE TEST BATTERY FOR ALL TRAINING PARTICIPANTS 



Percentage Whose Scores Were: 



87 or 
Lower 



88-,lD0 



T 



101-112 



113 or 
HKgher 



Meen 

$core 



S.D. 



GATB: G G«n«ral Abl I Ity 
(M-127) • 

GATB: V Verbal Aptitude 
(N-IZ7) 



8 



5% 
9 



GATB: N 



(M-127) 



- 9 



35% 3'*% 26% 

25 33 ^ 33 

) 

\9 29 



10^* 
106 
106 



12 



12 



12 
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TABLE IV- 1 1 

GATB TEST SCORES BY EXAM TYPE AND SITE, TRAINING PARTICIPANTS 





1 

1 

1 

1 

(N) 


^ GATl? G (General .Abl II ty) 


1 


1 Percentage Whose Scores Were; 




87 or 
Lower 


. 88-100 


101-112 


113 or 
Highar 


Mean 

Score 

• 


Slan<iard 
Devi at ion 






i 
















(51) 


10% 


■ U3% 


' 31% 


16% 


101 


12 


Chi Square -9.72 


















Oegreeisof Freedom '3 




(76) 


I- ( 


30 


36 


33 




12 ' 


ProbabI 1 Ity =^ .02 










1 








gamma' - .30 





■ -A 


*> 


GATB: V 


(Verbal) 








^ — 
















CM cago 


(51) 


12% 


22% 37% 


29% 


I06 


M 


Chi Square -2.2 
















O^rees of Freedom ^ 3 


Columbui 


" (76) 


7 


28 30 


36 


108 


• 3 


Prefab II Ity « .5^ 












• 




GAMMA - .07 


r ■■ 








_* 









GATB: N (Nurmrical) 



(76) 



Chicago 
/Colufflbuft 



16% 29% 37% l8% 102' 17 Chi Square - 12.9 

\ Degrees of Freedom « 3 

5^ 12 '♦6 37 < 117 11 Probability « .01 

- • ' , " GAMMA - .^47 



Total N for Each 
Table 
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(^27) 
(6) 



Mlsslnd Data 

Total Experimental 
. Population (133) 



'ST 



TABLE'lV-t2 

SC(fES OM m 9CLL t HOWELL ARITHMETIC TEST. BY SITE' 





Ln t ca^o 


CoYumbus 


TOTAL 

* 


Pa r can t nf Cjlia€ t I nn« An vuam w-mt4 P/^ Ki. 




L, — ^ 1 


1 # 


M«an percent correct ... 


^7 






Standard Deviatlof) ... 


21 


r 
18 


19 


" T*" ' — ' ' 

Percent of Applicants who 
Aniwared Corractlyr i 








73 p«rcant or more of the questions, .( 


12% 


13%' 


13% 


6*^4 - 72 percent " " . . . . 


16 


26 


• ?3 


60 percent " " " . . . . - 


32 


32 


32 


'♦B percent and i^ewar of th« questions. , . 




29 


33 


Total 1 
(N) 


100 
(57) 


loo 

(76) 


101 
(133) 




Chi Square * 2.9 
Oegreei of Freedom - 3 
ProbabI M ty - AO 





Itji alio suggested that persons' work! ng In •lectronlcs technician occupa- 
tlons like those for. which these participants are being trained score 
5 to 15 points higher than average. The tests and standards have not 
be«*n normed for members of ml npr i ty qr bupi , The aver«qe scores tf or the 
women designated as qualified for the Bell f; Howell training In this 
study were higher than the average of lOO for the general working population 



Th« •v«r«9t MIMA fn our study popuUtton It 30 yMrs old. bl*ck. 
m mandatory WIN participant^ fimrr\m6 at a^a 19 but no lonyar living with 

har huftband. had har flrit child at a9a I9» has had 1 or 2 chMdran but 

ii 

aMpactt to ha>^ no nora, and hat coinplatad alavan and a half yaart of 
schooling In a ganarali high school currlcufun. 

Tha MQfwn salactad for this study hava claarly ftaan "craaniad.'* Thay 
kra highly qualiflad with raspact to tha chal|k:tarl sties prasimd to ba 
Jmportant for succass^ln training froqrmt comparad to tha ganaral WIN pop- 
ulAtlon. In soma ways tha damnstratl'on projact baln^ assassad In this 
study p^asanA a »'bast casa»' axamplflL of tha potantlal of AFDC raclplents 
for high quality training. , On aach background charactarl stIc. howavtr, 
thara Is consldarabia variation among tha mambars of tha study population, 
which will allow tha naasuramant of tha Impact of diffarant combinations 
of backgroundg^haractarl sties on succass In tha program and afl^loyiptnt. 



. / • . 

( ' 

V. ^JOB, TRAINING. ANO^ELFARE HISTORIES 

This chapter ctescrlb^s th<^ *jn»ployf"ent rtl story of study participants 
prior to beginning the Sell ^'Howell Training Program. Training programs 
In whirh the participants have jxrevlously par't It Ipated are alio discussed, 
as Is their welfare experienco. As in tf/e previous chapter / most of the 
specUfiL figures presented describe those wmnen enrolled in the Bells. 
Howell programs, the participant group. However, differences bfetwoen the 
participant and caparison groups have been examined and, where relevant,- 
arc discussed In Appendix A. 

♦ 

" Job H I stor ies ' 

Virtually all O'+'X.) members of the study population reported that 
tliey had^held a job at san^ point In their lives, and a surprisingly lar^e 

number h#d held jobs* related In some way to alectronlcs. By the 

s 

tin>c th/ opportuni ty for enrollment in Bell s Howell training was 
announced, alniost all (9TC) of the respondents were unemployed and ^)ad 
been unemployed for more^t))^n six months, Those who were working fell 
within the category of low^wage and/or pa>-t-tlfne workers who earn so little 
that they remai n e 1 i gi b le for Wl N servl ces (Table V-l).^ 

The design^of the interview schedule used during the first round 
of int.erv*fcws allows us to examine two aspects of the emplo^^ment hl*5tory 
of study parti clpants--the Job held for the longest time and the job held 
\x\ the year prior to the start of the training program.^ 
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TAtU V-l 

I 

IMM.OVMCIIT STATUS Of PARTICIPAMTS AT TIHE 
TRAINING rWOGKAH^ ANNOUNCED 



In 



t*pIov«<J , , 10 

Uh««iiploy«<l , ^ 

Total X *■ '100 

(N) (130) 

L«n9th of Tim IHwnploy^^ 

0 montht Iq 

1 - 6 montht 20 

horm th«n 7 months 70 

ToUl X - / 100 

W ' : (13b) 



Job Htid for th» Lonwt hirlod of Tim 

T«bU V-2 shows th« distribution of Job titles classified by 

occupational c«ta9ory. S#v«nty-slx percent of the participant groOp 

W>rked full-time (*0 hours or more) at the Job thdy held for the longest 

time, av^glng |^ percent of the minimum wage established for the year In 

which they left this Job. The year In which partlclpentt Uft this Job 

ranged frort I9'»5 to^ 1979. with mott leaving In 197'* through ^976 when 

tha mlJ^mum wage ranged. from $2.00 to $2.30, The average wage not 

corrected for infUtlon was $2.M per hour. Tha averaga wage cornacta'd 
at 

for Inflation and expressed In I967 dollars was $2.01 par hour (Table V-'i) * 1 
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TABLE V-2 

OCCUPATIOMAL CATEGORY OF TITLE FOR LONGEST JOB EVER HELD 
BY PARTICIPANTS, BY SITE 
^ ^ (in Percentages) 



Occupational Category of Job Title. 



-'^ ! Pro^«ssiona I . . ^ 

\ Sub-Profes5 iona I and Technical . 

i 

ManiMjer Id I , Adm 1 n I s t r<i t i ve an<j Prc)priet<jry 

Higher Cler ica I , . 

Lower Clerical . . . -r ♦ 

Forenwn. Craftsman and Kindred 

Operative and Kindred 

Serv I CO Workers 



.Total % 
(N) 



C^l cago 



101 

(52) 



Colunibus 



2 


2 


0 


7 






\ 


2 




12 


35 


25 


2 


3 


23 


9 


31 





101 

(68) 



Most members of the study group were employed at locations con- 
venient to their residence. More than half lived within 9 .ml les of their 
place of work, spent 30 minutes or less commuting bv transit or ^ 

personal car, and spent less than $5 per week for transportation. Respon- 
dents mtntloned that transportation had been a pr*s%lem only when specifically 
asked ^bout thl» factor,, and then only |(, percent said transportation had been 
a problem at the* time they J«ft this job (Table M-U) . 
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CtMAcmisTict or THC LONICST JM tVtfl HfftO 
' tV TfMINIIM MUTICIfAMTS 
(In Nr<«fil»t«t) 

In 

It hourt or « 7 

tl U M hOiKt 17 

%• Hourt S9 

41 kmrt or nor« • 17 

X too 

(N) (111) 



|l«SO or iMt II 

IMI - 1.00 1$ 

♦l»OI . 1»50 1* 

II. SI - 3,00 17 

13.01 • 4.00 17 

$4.01 or mt>r^ . . If 

X r 

Tetal % .MX 

(H) % • <>P4) 

0 to 7« 4 

H t« lOOIt . . . : 13 

101 to I25X. . }] 

IH to I50X . , . , II 

151 to lOOX. p ^ ........ . 34 

lOIX or iiort 1^ 

^•^•\« * , lOOX 

W • (103) 



L«flt than 2 ml Ut 37^ 

J • J ml l«t 31 

10 - 15 mWrnt 19 

npr« than l( mlUt 1} 



Toul % ' 
^ (M) 



lOOX 
(10^) 



" TAIM vJ» 

TRANSPtfRTATIW TO LOHOMT JOB tVM HIID 
^(In ^Nrc«nt«8«i) 

Typ# of TrantIt UMd . || TImt Sp#nt Co ftwuttng 

Matt transit 53X ^, Utt than 15 minutat. . 

^ car 20 16 - 30 atlnutat . . . . 

C*'' pool 13 31 - 45 Minutat . . . . 

II Hora than t»6 ninutat. . 

Othar,^ 3 • \ 

lOOX 
(108) 

Ik- 



2B% 
30 
12 
30 



Cost far Waak of Transit 

^^•^ 17% 

$1-5 1*7 

$6-10 27 

$11 T »5 6 

H«ra than $16 ~ l| 



lOOX 
(107) 



lOlt 
(•03) 



I 
I 



14 
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Tha m««n» of transportation to Vjja Job j\m\d for tha longest t\mf 
varied by ^Ite, reflecting the availability of mass transit In each city. 
Saventy-seven percent of the ChUa9o participants used mass transit, 
cofnpared with 33 percent of thosU In Colitnbus. Convartefy, In Chlcego 
17 percent of pertlclpents used their own cer or car pooled, while In 
Columbus ^46 perci^nt used e private car. As e result, Chicago participants 
spent nwre time In transit (66% spent more than 30 minutes) than Cqlumbus 
participants (IT^ spent less than 30 minutes). 

TKe most coflwon means for finding their longest held Job was 
through friends or relatives and through se I f- 1 n I 1 1 a 1 1 vc . Thlrty-sl;^ 
percent found the job through friends or relative* at ?he firm, 22 percent 
simply walked into the employer's office and 10 percent answered news- 
paper advertisements (Table V-5) . 

Members of the participant group were employed on their longest 
Job ever held for an average of 35 months. (The median was 2^1' month*.) 
Qnly 10 percent stayed 6 months or less at the Job, wMIe ^8 percent 
stayed more than 2. years. ThI s'ev Idence of Job stability Is In sharp 
contrast to widejy held beliefs about the )ho^M expet>iencc of welfare - 
recipients, and suggests that this select group ofl women have the potential 
to become regular members pf t'^e labor force (T^l/le V-6) . 

Participants In this study were asked about their reasons for^ 
leaving their longest Job In two ways. First they were ^sked to list 
thefr main reasons for leaving. Those who had not■a^ready mentioned 
these factors were then asked whether health, chlldcare, pregnancy or 
transportation had been problems at the time they left the Job, Preg- 
nefTcy stands out as the main reason for which the participants left their 
Job, followed by such factors as health, moving, the -Job being only 
temporary and b#ln9 laid off (Table V-7). 
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TAILI V-S' 

HOW LONGEST JOB WAS FOUND 
(In P«rc«nt«9*t) 



FM«ndt/rtl»t I v«t at Job 

Valk«d In to mploy^r'i office 

N«wtp«p«r «4v«rtlt«^nt ^ ' ' ' 

Frl«ndt/r«l«tlv«t not at. Job . . . \ 

School counselor 

StUtt •mploymnt agency. 

Private Mploynwnt •gvncf/ . 

Job training program 

Othar A V. . 

Total X 

(N) 

TABLE V-6 

LENGTH OF TIME EMPLOYED AT LONGEST JOB 
(In Parcantagat) 

V 

I « 6 months 

7-12 months - - V ' ' ' 

13 « 18 months 

19 - 2k months 

25 - 3^ months 

37 - W months 

^9 • 60 months >v. .« 

Mora than 61 months 



In 

36 

22 
10 
8 
6 



II 



lOO' 
(108) 



In 

P»fc«nt« q«« 

10 

17 
tl 
lU 

]k 

13 
6 
15 



ioa 



TABLE V-7 



if 



REASON FOR LEAVING LONGEST J08 EVER HELD 
(In P«rc«nU9«t) 





Ha in Reason 
hent loned 

Without 
Prompt Ing 


Add It ional' 
P*rc«nt Hantloning 
RMton 

With Promptings 


Total Percentage 
Hent loning 
Thi t ' Rnison 


Quit: Pr^grwint, . , . . , , , 


17 


27 


- r 


Qu 1 1 : He« 1 1 h . , , , 


9 


18 


21 




6 


15 


21 


Quit: Tp«ntport«t Ion 


0 


]^ ' — 


1^ 


Quit: R^ftpond^nt moved. . . . 


9 


(Not Probed) _ 


9 




7 


(Not Prob<^d) 


7 




^ 
o 


• 

(Not Probed) 


6 


Quit: Dltputl ... s ... , 


6 


(Not Probed) 


6 


Quit: too low 


6 


(Not Probed) 


^ 


Fired 


It 


(Not Probed) 


It 


Quit: Company moved/ fa 1 led. . 




(Not Proilbed) 


t» 


Quit: Family problem. . . ^ . 




(Not Probed) ■ 


<» 


Quit: Didn't 1 Ike Job ... . 


2 


(Not Probed) 


2 


Qui t : Poor worki ng 


1 


(Not Probed) 


1 


(Alt: Other reatont 




(Not Probed) 




OtHbr 


^ I 


(Not Probed) 


6 


TOUI % 
(M) 


101 


TIT' 


(108) 



Percentages turn to more than 100. due to multiple retpontet. 
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Job H<ld In Y<T Prior to the 

L r^^ " Prog ram 

Forty prrcrnt of partUlp/int group fi>«mber*s I d a job In the 
yt^ar prior to the trainlntj program, a«i dhJ 36 percent of the cofnf>arl^on 
(jroup. The distribution of job tittles by occupational category Is shown 
in Table V-8, Most study participants were employed In low-skill positions. 
^ SlHty-nlne percent worked full-time at this job, for which they 

xrec e 1 veil , on thf <ivt'rdqe. 136 percent o- the minimum w«()e established 
for the year in which they left the job. Most respondents who were 
workinq In the year prior to the training program left this Job In 1978 
when the minimum wage was S2,65 per hour. The average hourly wage 
reported was $3.53*' (Table V-9) . 

Informal job finding means were Ihe nwst usual ones, as was the 
case for the longest held job, with se I f- I n 1 t la 1 1 ve and contacts through 
friends and relatives accT)unting for the bulk' of these placements (Table V-lO)^ 

Training participants had spent an average of W* months (the 
median w«t 8 months) on the job they held In the year prior to the 
beginning of the proc^ram (Table V-ll). Being fired, having health 
problems, and receiving low pay were the most common reasons volunteered 
for leaving this job. When specifically asked, additional participants 
mentioned that health, chlldcare, pregnancy and transportation had been 
problems (Table V-12). 

II 

Expressed In 196? dollars the average hourly wage was $^1.95 p^r 
hour» somawhat lass than the average of $2.01 par hbur for the longest 
Job avar held. 
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TAtLC V-« . 

occuMTiOMAL CArr«(Mi(s or joa nufs ron mi fositims Hrio 

IV PMTICirANT GROUP MfNlCRS rHPLOYCO IN THC YCAR MIOM 
TO THC ICtlHNIN« OF THC iELL 4 HOWCLL TMIMIHG fROGRAH 
(In F«rc«nt«9«t) 

Oecup«e tonal C«t«9ory In 
0^ Jo» TUtt Nrwf q«i 

Frof#ttloMil 0 

Su^prof«ttlon»l «nd r»chnlc«l 0 

Min«9«rUI. Ad»lnl ttr^t lv« and FroprUtary k 

Hlfh Clarlcal 15 

la^ Clarlcal 15 

For««an. CraftifMn and Kindrad t 

Op«ratlva and RIndrad 10 

Sarvica Workart. ^ 51 

Total X ^ ^ 



TASLI V-9 

CHRMCrCRlSTlCS OF JOI HCLD IN VCAR FRIOR TO TRAINING FROORAM 
(In I^•rcanta9a•) 

In 

Last than 20 hours I5 

21 - 39 hoort 15 

^ hours . ^ $0 

Mora tha« k\ hours |f 

Total X 4 f 99 

^ (N) (52) 

$2.00 Of last a 

12.01 . 2.50 10 

12.51 -^3.00 25 

$3.01 . k.fM )| 

$4.01 or morm ' 25 

Total % M 

W (51) 

Nreantafa (arMd 
•f HlnlMum WiigaV 
Ttian tfftctlva 

0 to 75% 8 

7* to lOOX la 

101 to I25t ^ )5 

«H to ISOt • • • V • 16 

«5I to 200X . nr.Q ^16 

20l« or mora 5 \k 

w ^^^^ m 

^TtiOM flauroi am nor^tdjutt)^ far Inflation; ^ 
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(I 

I^ASLE V-IO 

HOW JOB HELD IN YEAFl^PRIOR TO THE PHOOMH WAS FOUND 
(in Percentage!) 



In 

Percentaqef 



Walked Into emp'loyer's office 25 

Answered newspaper advertisement ^1 

Friends/relatives at the Job *9 

Friends/relatives not at the Job . . .* ^2 

State employment agency ^ 

Job training program 

School counselor 2 



Union • 

Private employment agency. 
Other 



Total % 

(N) 



TABLE v-ll 



LENGTH OF TIME EHPLOYEO AT JOB HELD IN YEAR PRIOR*. 
TO TRAINING PROGRAM 
(In Percentages) 



I - 6 months 



7-12 months " •* • 



2 
0 
10 



101 

(52) 



It) 



Length of Time ^^^^^ 

on job fSLCssatiait 



t»2 

25 



13-18 motv^h* ' '° 

25 3^ months 



37 - US months .... * 

k$ - 60 months .... . 

90 



. . . h 

Nor* than 61 month* ? W ^ ^ 2 



Tottl X 



99 

m 
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TABLE V-12 



REASON FOR LEAVING JOB HELD IN YEAR PRIOR TO THE TRA I Nl NG PROGRAM 

( 111 Percontayes) 



Main Reason 
hent I oned 
Wi thout 
Pronpt Ing 



Add it ional 

Percent 
Ment Ion! ng 
With Profiipt ing 



Total Percentage 
Men t ion) ng 
ThI 5 Reason 



Qii 1 1 : Hea 1 1 h 


J 


12 




22 


3*4 


Quit: •Transportation problems. 




0 




31 


31 


Qii I t : Day care 




h 




2*4 


28 


tlult Pregnant 




8 ■ 




18 ^ 


26 


Fired ' . . 






(Not 


Probed) 


I'l 


Qui t . Low pay. . . , 




10 


(Not 


Probed) 


10 


Job was temporary 




8 . 


(Not 


Probed) 


8 


Quit: Oldn' t 1 Ike job 




8 


(Not 


Pro6ed) 


8 


La 1 d of f * . . 






(Not 


Probed) 




Quit: Dispute /; , 






(Not 


Probed) 




Quit! CofDpany moved/ folded . . . 




2 


(Not 


Probed) 


2 


Quit: Respondent moved . . \ 




2 


(Not 


Probed^-^ 


2 


Quit: Other. , . . 




12 


(Not 


Probed) 


12 


Other reasons 




12 


(Not 


Probed") 


. 12 


Total 'I ' 
(N) 




100 
(50) 

• 






195^ 
(50) 



^Percentage totals to more than 100 duetto multiple responses. 
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Hovtrntnt in th» L^bor Forc» ^ 

For 2'* percent of th« membors of the participant' (jroup who held 
jobs hi the yfi^r prior to ht^cjinnliuj 1 1 a i n i ruj , this job wns also t he ion<)f»* t 
Job th«v had ever held. For the remalninq ^8 participants, however ,^J^ I5 
pof*^ble to compare ^he longest job ever held lo the wre'recent Job to get 
a feeling for their movement In the Jabor force. A cpmparlson of various 
charat ter I ^ r J c5. pf the two jobs for these i nd 1 vl (lua I 1 s presented in 
Table . ' ' ^ ( 

TABLE V-I3 ^ 

COHPARISQN OF ASPECTS OF THE LONGEST JOB EVER HELD AND TME JOB HELD 
IN THE YEAR PRIOR TO THE PROGRAM FOR THOSE ^ 
^ FOR WHOM THESE WERE DIFFERENT JOBS 

- ■ ■ ^ ■ ' f = 

^(N) ' % 

H Oyemant In Occupat looal Category 
of Job TttU 

Had highei/^ikl I I level on most recent job 27 

Stayed the same ' 33 • 

Hovad down in tklll level (85% of these moved 

to th*. lowast skill c^at^egory) (33) 39 

^agai P#r Hour (Standardiied 
to 1^7 Dollars) 

Hade a higher wage on mora recent Job 32 

Hada a lowar waga on more recent Job (3 1) 68 

Hours Par Week 

Worked longar hour^ on most racent Job 30* 

Workad tha same hours (86% of thesa worked ^0 hours) . ^39 

Worked fewer hours (half of these raduced. their 

hours to M)/week) (36) 30^ . 

_ •From part-time to full-time Jobs. 

^ '^Frofn fullrtlma to par\"«tlma Jobs or from vary long hours to a 
'♦0-hour ¥«ak. 



♦ 

Ov«r4 1 I , there h«4 been little Advancement In term^ of the ^kl M 



level of thert- occupations; the largest portion of those who c hanqed job 
titles actually mo^d downward Into the lowest skill category. The' 



reported wage . i nc rj^%e is largely an artifact of j^fl'dti'on. In terms 
of stable (1967) dollars, 68 percent experienced a decline In earnings. 



The hour5^worked shifted towards a ^0-hour work wfeek, either moving from ,^ 

a part-time to a- full-time job or n>ov4 nq fr'om worki^rvg v<-ry long hours 

to a moAj customary kO hours per week. , ^ 

In adtlltlon, ^ coinparlson ofj Tables V*7 and V.^l? shows th'at/xjn f 
the m(5re rli.cent '^b, childcare na^her ttjan J)regnar>cy became a majoJ^ (Woblem,^ 

Training Prpgrtm Histories . * 

, • ' . »' » * 

Fpr Us percent of the participants, the Bell Sr Howell 

tr^.nlng program was not the first graining program In which they had 

^InrAl'led. .Xfje most conwion type^ of 'Jobs for which participants had been , 



tValned In earlier vocatioi^l programs were ^lerl<;al and. service occupa>1or)s 

such as iTwdlcal aide,, beautician^ and bakery he^pcXi (Tab'le V-Ih) . 

■ .■ - ' The prqgrams undertaken by 39 percent of the;>f)^rij?iicl pants WBr:« 

Vt l/iast p>irtiaMy -sponsored by the -federal government /ifw*nty-two^' percent 

h«^ '*faken vocaf lona i"^ e^ucat i on courses and 2^4 p^rcei^jt adult ' ^ducat I on courses 
o " ■ ' ^ ' ■ • • " ' ' 

Only iO percent had taken part In a forpia 1 - tra Inlng piPogram offered 5y^ a 

cdhipany In the p.Hvate sector (Table V-15). ' 't^ 



pj^yipent for the twining 'came from a variety of 'sources, mostK,** 
» * * • . ' "* ■ * 

ofteYi from an employers and seldom from the par 1 1 c i|>anlittr a f ami I y member 



Fl fty-seven percent of the p«rt i clpant % ,compl4t4d their previous 
training program. There wa»' no relationship between the skill level of 
the Job being trained for and the likelihood of completing the training. 
Tha primary reasons listed for leaving these training programs^lere boredom, 
pregnancy and a large "other*' reasons category. Medical probjems were 



not mentioned aWi'eaions for leaving (Table V-lf) 



TABl^E v-|if * ' ' ^' 

*■ ' ' ' * 

i)CCUPATJOMAL CATEGORY FOR WHICH PARTICIPANTS WERE TRAINED 
^ ' IN MQST ^RECENT 'TRArNING PROGRAM 

• ,* * . Percentages 



No t ra I nitig^ reported 55 

Training reported. . . ^ ^5 

^ ^ ; ' . . ■ \ . . . — 

-Total % * - - 100 

' MN) (130) 



Of Those Racelyipq Training, Occupational ^ 
Category of Training 

ProfessTonal ! . " '\ . . i'\ .... 2 

./I*' Sub-Prof ass ioria I *'and Tachnlcal I0> 

rtanagar iai / Admlnlstrat Ive and Proprletauy . . .T. . . ^ 

High Clerical ... ^. ",...,.>...'..... i . * - • . 25 

low Ctlerical 35 

*Toren«n, Craft?sm*n and Klftdred - ."T .... °. .... . 0 

-r 1 ^ •* 

Operaf Ive and Hundred, . " . ' ^ . . . .\ . * C , 7 

Service Wor*^**^* . , . jy^. , '. \ , l8 



/ 



Total % . >0I 

. (N) ■ .- , •" . , .. (57) 



■> ^ 
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TABLE V- IS 

TYPE or HOST RECENT TRAINING PROGRAM 
(In P«cc«rita^s) 

Adult •duc«tlon 

Manpower Development and Training *^nd CETA 

Governnwnt fln«ncf»d app^ent■^ceqrn I p ^ 

Vocatloml educat lon-pr ivat« ,>chool . ^ . ^ 

Prjvat^ company forma 9 training. . \ ^ . . . . ' 

Vocat i onal educa t ion In high ^ifohcAoi . . v ^ a . * . . 

Vocational education in a conmunlty college 

Job tra ini ng . . * . ^ 

Job Corp* ... i -t ^ 

■ 1 

Un 190 apprenticeship . ^ '. . . . . . 

Tota 1 ■ • 



Percentages , 

21 

I 16' "~ 

10 
5 
5 
2 
2 

2 . 



101 

(58) 



TABLE V-li ^ 

SOURCf OF PAYMENT FOR MdST RECENT TRAINING 
. ^ (In P9rc«nt«9«t) 

* I 

^ Employer ^. ...... . 

CETA ^ ^. •. 

Federal Governrdent^ unspecified 

WIN." . / . . : . . c. " 

■ ^> 

Henpower Development end Training 

Respondent f ...... T . 

State government, unspecified^ . 

•I 

Pub 1 1 c aid » unspecified^'. . .*..., 

Bestc Educetjon Opportunity Gr^nt . 

Other. . \ .* 

Total % * 

(NX 
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TABLE V-17 

MAIN ReASON FOR LEAVING HOST .RECENT TRAINING PROGRAM GIVEN 
BY THOSE WHO FAILED TO COMPLETE IT 



Sor#d, program w««n*t for me 

Preqnant : ^. 

W«nt«d full-tlm* work 

Reorganization, training opportunity curtailed . . . 

Started WIN Program .* . 

Closed professTon, little opportunity to break In or 
little pronK>tlon opportunity ...#..< 

Felt discriminated against ^ . . . 

Afraid to take bus at night ^ . , . 

Disliked school/classes , 

Medical. * . 

Other 

Total % . 



4 

Of lho4€i who (oniplrlo<i a ()r«Jvloii^ tralninq proqram, 6? pertiMi^ 
WfMtj wnployei! <j f t «m w»if . An jddlllonal ?8 prrcrnt soiujht work but wor*» 
ypable to M nd a job. Sev«n ptMcent not look* for )ob because of 

sueh problems as poor health or- precjnancy . Only 2 ^rcent of program 
1 oiiip l^te r s (li (! not work because they wrr© not Interested In working at 
that time (Table V- 18) . ' 

The I h<ir<ii ttM i %t I t <, of ( f>e jobs foiinif dlf4er«ff little from those 

\ 

of the longest job rver held or the Job helJ In the year prior to th^ 
Bell & Howell training, sirgget 1 1 ng* that the Vevlous training undertaken 
did little^ to change the position of completers In' the labor niark*et. 
Most of the jobs fovjnd were In low skill categor^s and averaged lUO percent 
of the inlninnjii waye.whleh prevai leil at the time (Tabl-es V-19 V-20) . 

One |»d I f fcrence between the job found after previous training and 
the dfher jo>>s discussed Is the means by v^lch the )od5 were found. State 
employn>ent a()encies were more of a factor and walking Into the employer's 



office less of a factor than had been the c*se with the other jobs descried 
(Table Vr*2l) . 

Most of th^^Jobs f6und after training lasted a short per^lod bf 
time, more tVian half lasting lejs than a year. The fluctuations of the 

so 

labor market were more Important factors in the clients' leaving this Job 
than were such factors as hea^l th or pregnancy. Apparently, In iplte of 
whatever increases fn skills they had gained through training, the clients 
were not able ?o find, a secure position In the labor force .ind were $tlM 
at the mercy of fluctuations In the labor market, (Tables V-i'Z and V-23) . 
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TAetC V-18 ^ 

WORK STATUS AFTER COMPLfTION Of HOST RECENT TRAINING PROGRAM 

(In P«rc9nt«9«s) 

In 

Percenf qt» 



Workinq whil« in training, stayed at same job 17 

Already had job^ I Ined up at time of completion 7 

Sought Job after completion^ found one related to training . . 2^4 

Sought Job after comp let Ion,, found one not related to^ 

{• tra lining 7 . ..j. Ik 

Unemployed -^V^ 

Sought Jcfb after completion, did not find job 28 

Not Interested In a job at that time 2' 

Old not seek a Job for other reasons . ^ . 7 

Total % * ' 99 

^ (N) ^ / , (58) 




•V 
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TABLE V-19 
CP 

0CCUPATI0^4AL CATFGORY OF TITLE OF JOB HELD AFTER COHPLETING 
I MOST RECENT TRAINING PROGRAH 

^ (In P«rcenta(|«s) 



in 

' ^ Percentages 

Professional 10 

Sub-ProfeM iona I and Technical „ 0 

Managerial , Administrative and Proprietary ;i . . ^. 0 

High cn^r leal ; . . : ' 15 

Low Cler leal . ; ^2^ 

Foreman, Craftsman and Kindred 0' 

Operative and Kl ndred .1,^^^^ - 10 

Service Workers **0 

Total % 100 * 

Mn) (20) 



V 
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TA»LI V-20 

CMAMCTIRISTICS OF JOt MILO AfTIR COMPUTING 
HOST RfCINT TMININO PtOGI^ 
(In ^irc«nt«^«) 



a - 20 houfft . . . 
21 - 39 hourf . . . 

kO hourt 

Nor« thtn t«0 hoori. 



Tot«l X 
(N) 



y«q» Nr Hour 
$1.50 or Uit. 

- 2.00 V 
12.01 . 2.50 . 
$2.$l - J. 00 . 
U.OI - '•.00 . 
5^.01 or mor* 



In 



25 
0 

75 
0 



loq 

(20) 



19 

5 ^ 
29 
19 



Total >X 

(N) 

of NInlmiM Wt9« 
T>fn tffoctlv 

0 to 75% 
26 to tool 
10) to I25X 
126 to 150X 
^ 151 to 20dK 
20 1%, or mor% 



total X 



100 
21 



10 
0 

2k 

ky 

10 

101 
(21) 



•tk^m flflur«t havt not bMrt «dlutt#d for Inf Utiort. Tho v#*r In which 
12^68. Tho •v«rt^ ^xproMd In 1967 dolUrt wit $I.W. 
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TABLE V-2 I 

HOW JOB WAS FOUND AFTER MOST RECENT TRAINING 
(I n Percentages) 



N«wsp«p#r advert i SMwnt 

Stattt •mployment agency. . . . j 1 

Friends or relatives et the job 

Friends or relatives not at the Job 

Walked Into employer's office 

School counselor 

Job-tralning program 

Other ^ . . 

■Totaf % - ^ , 

i 

' TABLE V-22 

LENGTH OF TIME JOB WAS HELD AFTER MOST RECENT TRAINING PROGRAM 

(In^ Percentages) * 

1 - 6 months . . . ' 

7-12 months ^ . . . ' 

13 - 18 months 

19 - 2U months • , 

25 - 36 months . ; 

^37 - ^8 months ^. . . . 

U9 • 60 months 

Hare then 6J months . ♦ 

Tot.l % 4 ' -I 
(N) 

92 

X - 18 month* ^ 

(On* person It ttlll •mpleytd at this Jo^.) . , 



In 

19 
19 
111 
111 
JO 
10 
5 
10 



101 
(21) 



In. 

Percent* q«» 

'♦5 
18 



ii 

9 

0 



23 



99 

(21) 



0 TABLE V-2 3 

REASONS FOR LEAVING JOB FOUND j^FTER MOST RECENT TRAINING 

(In Percen(a9«t) 



Ha In Reason 

Mentioned 
Wl (hout 

Prompt Ing 



Add I tlonal 
Percentage' 

Hent Ion Ing 

With 
Prompt Ing 



Total 
Percentage 
Hent loning 



Laid off 

t - pregnant . . . 
Quit - transportation 



Quit - C>aycere. 



Job was tefnporary 

Quit - company folded or moved. 

Fired 

Quit - health 

Quit - pay too low. 

Quit - respondent amoved .... 
Quit - fami ly/persona I problems 

Quit - other 

Other reasons 



Tota-I %« 
(N) 



2*1 


(Not Probed) 


2h 


5 


15 


20 


c 




20 


0 


' 9 


9 


9 


, (Not Probed) 




9 


C (Not Probed) 




9 


v^Not Probed) 


9 


5 . 


0 


5 


5 


(Not Probed) 


5 


5 


(Not Probed) 


- 5 


5 


(Not Probed) 


5 


\^ 


(Not Probed) 




5 


(Not Probed) 


5 



\ 



100 , 
(21)' 



139* 



'percentages sum to n^ore than 100 due to multiple responses. 

b. 



One person i s^ St i 1 1 employed at this Job. 



/ 
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WIN jnd Welfare History 

The li>nq<?«it lime A Chltrt(jt> p*^rtlclpaiit h<id been enrolled In 
the WIN program was nine year), and an>on9 Columbus participants, four 
yifars. However, n>05t of the members of fhe participant group^have only 
been In WIN for a short time, ayeraging ^ight mortlhs. In fact» In 
Columbus, more than 70 percef»t'of the participants Joined WIN only after 
the Bell & Howell training opportunity wa^ announced. This reflects 
the different means used in the two si tey to advertise the trajning 
opportunity, and the different mixes of mandatory and voluntary partici- 
pants *re^u I t i ng from the recruiting efforts, ^ may also- reflect the 

S 

appeal of such a program for nonmandatory^^ i ents who isrc eligible for 
WIN benefits but are not Attracted by the usual opportunities available 
through WIN (Table 7-2^4). ^ 

Prior to entering the WIN program, the women \i ad been on public assis- 
tance for an average of ^\ months (the median was 36 months), THo Chicago ^ 
women tended to have been on public assistance longer but the differences 
between the sites were not statistically significant. Th<^average total 
time on some form of public support at the time flhls program began was 

thus ^9 months, a remarkably long time when the employment histories of 

I ? 

the participants are also considered. 

For nx>st of thewomen, their current episode on public assistance 
was 'the only one. and few had been on public assistance more""than^opce 
before (Table V-25) . ^ . / 

Almost all of the parti ci pants, are eligible for and receiving 
' food stamps and Medicaid (Table V-26) . 



I 2 

Undoubtedly^ many of these participants had received welfare 
supplementation while employed 1 n ' low-pay i ng jobs; the extent to which 
this was the case cannot be determined on the basis of the currently 
aval lab le data set . 
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TABtE V-2'4 

MONTHS IN WIN PRIOR TO START OF BELL S, HOWELL TRAINING 
(In Percnntagej) 



0 monthi -(jol n«d WIN wh«n this program 
b#g«n) 



— Wli — 






Part lcH!>«nt 




Chicago 


Col umbus 


Gcoup 


■ 1f > 






Total 



\ month 

2 to 6 montht ... 
7 to 12 months. 
13 to 2k months 
Hor« (ban 2k months 

Total % 

' (N) 

/ 



12 


'♦0 


28 


19 


32 


27 


31 


13 


20 


8 


■ l» 


6 


12 


8 


9. 


l» * 


3 


9 


iOI 

(52) 


100 

(75) 


99 
(127) 



Chl-Squ«re «= 25. J9 
Degrees of Freedom ^ 
ProbabI I Ity = .000! 
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MONTHS ON PUBLIC ASSISTANCE BEFORE WIN 



I to 6 montht . . . 
7 tp 12 months . . 
13 to 36 months . , 
37 to 60 months . . 
More than 60 months 



Total % 

(N) 



18 
16 
9 

2k 
33 



100 
(55) 



18 

22 

23- 

«5 

22 



(73) 



. 

Chi -Square - 6.7 
Degrees of Pfeedom » U 

ProbabI 1 1 ty-i» . fs 



18 

19 

18 
26 



99 
(128) 



ERIC 
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TABLE V-.2S ^ 

NUMSEH OF TIMES ON PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
(In Porcent»^)«») 



1 t liT>« .* . .• 

2 t Inwi I • ^ 

> • 

3 tlm#s > T . . • 



U times 

More t S t linos . 



ret cof\tatjt*s 

.10 

^ ^> 
2 



Total X 
(N) 



TABLE v.- 2b 



100 
(130) 



FOOD STAMP AND MFD I CA ID STATUS 
(In Percentages) 



Food-stamp Status 



Medica id Status 



Eliqible and recekving . . . 
Eligible, not recelvlngV^. • 
Mot ellijIbU 



Total % 

' (N) 



93 

2 



8 



100 
(12M 



r 

NMrly all of th« participants tn this study had consldarabia 
pr.vloui wor-k •xp.ri.nc... usually In a lov^ski 1 1 . " low-p.ying position. 
Ev.« though most had ba.n working full-tl-ne. th.y had not ..rn.d anough. 
coo.Td«rln9 tha^slx. of th.|r famfUas. to rals. th.m .bov the poverty 
f*v«J. Soma of tha woman usad walfara aod other public rasources to 
supplam«>t insufficient aarnings. whi la othars were relatively recent 
f.clplents of public support. Although they held their longest Job 
/or almost three years on the avarage, pregnancy, poor health, chlld- 
c.re problem. «,d being laid off or firad lad to loss of continuous employ- 
mant . '^ 

' . V ^ 

Many of the participants had exhibited the moti vat Ion 'to escape 
dead-end situations by upgrading their skills In training progr«ns previous 
to the one being asse«ed In this study. These programs usually trained 
them for clerical and service positions; furthermore, some of the 
programs, in partlcu#^ adul t education, provided few direct place- 
ment opportunities and little articulation wfth the labor market: 

Alternative WIN programs generally place womerf In service, clerical ' 
and sales occ|>atlons. the categories, in which mora than two-thirds of fiscal 
1979 WIN Job placements for women took place. The average wage for woman 
who gained employment through WIN In 1979 was $3.2/» per hour, and anong male 
and female WIN clients placed In Jobs In 1979. -(^ I ne In tan remained eligible 
for welfare supplementation. "* WIN placements are measures In terns of Jot.. 

Vol VI 297.12/. Jobs ^or Registrants'." ETA I nterchano. .- 

vol. VI. Nos. I and^. January-February, I980. p. 8. f 1 it . 

" 'Ibid . . • y 
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lasting 30 days or mora, hardly a guarantaa of a carter, Tha high-tklll 
dampnitratJon program saaks to Idantify tha most capabia female WIN clients 
and to provide them with tha opportunity to achieve economic self-sufficiency 
so as to bacoM totally Independent from welfare. It ramalns to be seen 
whether a significant numbar of this wall qualified group of welfare reci- 
pients can complete this program, and whether the program with Its promise 
of well paying Jobs will lead to more successful outcomes than earlier 
training efforts or the more usual Qiervlces provided by WIN. 
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VI . CLIENTS^ EXPERIENCES WITH THE B^LL AND HOWELL 
TRAINING PROGRAH ' - 

« ml ^ ■ 

The IntervPewj- to gather betel Ine Informetlon on itudy ,yartl- 
clp^nts were e<imi ni stered- month* ef m^ grelnlna began. Thu». we' 
•yere Jt\% to gethef some Ir^formetloo ebout treinees^ eerly experiences 
'With the Bfell t Howell training prograq,. It should be noted that this 
Information is preliminary and tentative, being predominant ly^ a description 
of early impressions. Included are: (I), the tKlng^s about the (program 
^hat clients liked most and least. (2) their assessments of the extent 
to which Various aspects' of the training met 'pre-enrol Iment expectations. 
(3) problems ^e^5Counte red by tt^'lents In completing the program, and {U) 
factors related to poor attendance.. 

At th^ time the Interviews were conducte*d", a total of 35 trainees 
had left the program; there-,were >5 dropouts In Chicago and 20 dropouts 
In Columbus. Throughout this chapter, Information wl 1 1 be-^eforted 
separately'by yi te tMd program Status. 

Feelinqj Toward the Proqjram 

\^ The aspects of t;he training program that clients liked most are 

reported In Table VI -I. the most frequently^ mentioned "likes" had t\>' do 
with aspects of the currlcular structure of the 'training program, namely, 
the laboratory exercises and the Instructors. Classroom work was mentloi\ed 
lesi often than the la^ by all cate^rles of clients. For thdse clients 
er^rolled In the pr^rani, tolumbus students, as compared with their Chicago ' 
counterparts, respondedr that they liked the Instructors more frequently* 
{^(fiL vs. 10%) aod tKe''labs less frequently (27% vs. S^%) . Very similar 
patterns occurred fpp dropouts at both sites. Interestingly, roughly a 
quarter of all four youps Indicated thaj they liked the general opportu- 
nity for learning and obtaining career preparation best. 



I 
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TA8tE VI -1 



WHAT CLIENTS LIKE HOST ABOUT THE 8ELL t |lpWELL TRAINING PROGRAH, BY SjTE 
' ^ (In P«rc«nt«9»t) 



1 


In Pragram 


\ 

Dropout 


1 • 


Chicago 
(M) 


Columbut 
(M-53) 


Chicago 


Colunbu* 




5^ . 


23 


27 


16 




10 


17 




53 


CarMr Preparation ^ . . . 


17 


17 


16 




10 


7 


15 . 


0 


Clattas 


5 


■ " 


0 


5 


Salf-pacad Inttructlon In "Prap^' 


2 


9 


7 


5 




s. 

0 


9 


0 


5 


Mothlng , / ' 


2 . 


4 


0 


^ 0 



100 



7 



T«bU VI -2 ihowt ai«t clients llktd Uast about the 96 M t 

HomW training program. Among clients still In the program, ''difficulty 

Of clesses*' was most often mentioned (by kSt of those In Chicago end 2jBX 

of those In Columbus)* Roughly a quarter of the dropouts a^ both sites 

elso tingled out ^thls aspect* of the trelnlng. ^Two other program enrollee 

dislikes stand out In Table VI -2, namely, the race and sex In^belance of 

classes and the ebsence of v*omen's rest rooms at both schools. This 

suggests that thes# WIN cllertts perceive the yll s Howell program to 

be geared primarily toward males, espieclally white males, ehd that this 

orientation Is somewhat problemafl^. Mote, ^wwever. thee the dropouts 

do opt mention either of these factors—their responses ere fer more 

general and cover a range of more or less Idiosyncratic djsllkes as shown 

by the frequency of "other*' responses from dropouts at both sites (kO^ 

In Chloego lyid JOX In Columbus). 

— \- • 
FulflHwnt of Exo«cUtloni 

Another way of looking at clients' experiences with the training 

program was to ask the extent to which verlous espects met pre-trelnlng 

expectetlons. The findings from these questions are shown In Teble VI-3. 

'The majority of students In ell cetegorles found the difficulty of the'" 

coursev#ork to be es they had expected. Those whose experience differed 

from Jheir expectetlons found the courSework more dlfflcul*t then entlclpeted. 

This wa^ etpecl al 1y true amortg the Colum))uS dropouts* 

; The major ereit In 0)1 ch the students* expectetlons were not met 

wes In the demends on their time. Host of the students found studying 

end homework toek more time then they had expected. In Colunbuf* a h'lgheri 

percentage of dropouts than of those still enrolled In the training found 

their expectations of the time demanded of them exteede^. 

iot 
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SMAX CLIENTS LIKE LEAST ABOUT THE. SELL t HOWELL TRAINING PROGRAM, BY SITE 

<ln l^rc«nt«g«s) 





*ln Program * 


Dropout 




CHIcago 


Columbus 


Chicago 


' Columbur 








(M-15) 


(N-20) 

— ■■ . 



Difficulty 6f clattas 

IU<^» s#x lmbalanca» prajudlca. 

Absanca of rastrooma 

Taachars, admlnlttratort. . . . 
Phytlcal lnconvan1anca» traval. 

No placa to study 

Financas 

OthAr . 

No dltllka^ 



/ 



us.o. 

25.0 
17.5 
7.5 
5.0 



27;3 
27.3 
21.8 
7.3 
1U.5 



1.8 



26.7 



6.7 
13:3 



itO.O 
13. J- 



i5.a 

10.0 
5,0 

30.0 

15.0 
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TOM Vl-J* 

MOMAM tXHilCNCn At COMMHIO WITH PM-MOtMM IXPtCTATIOItt. iV tlTf 

(in NrMiiUfti)^ 



In ProfrM 



It th« tm»rtiifk In tH« trthiinf K«9f«» 
mirm difficult. 4irfl«iU, or }mt 

•hOMt M difficult M ^ ht4 MpttCtO^r 

* IlK* difficult 

As mptt*d 

LMt ^If^cuU 

r ' ■ 

i^tu^lnf %fi4 hmmmrk tMm to Ulw Moro 
yoy fio4 «M|io«ttt4t 

Horo tiMO . . , J. . 

At mp*^f4 

toot t\mm r 

Totol 

In fonortl, 4o you fool tho ttoohort htvo ^ 
kooft «oro ftolpful, Uft holpful. or o^t 
holpftti ot you ho4 ONpocMT 

Moro HolpAjl I 

At oMpooM ...*.... ^ ...... . 

Loot holpful. . .* 

TMol 

io you ^1 your f4l ItM non^flH ttu^tt 
hovo boon frion^llor, not ot frionrfly, or 
otout ot frloMly ot you hm4 OMpocto^T * 

moMI|ior 

Ao iMpooto^ t \ , 

^ Loot frlon^jy 

mix 



•€hloooo 



15 
43 
It 



5( 
39 
9 



100 



it 

91 
17 



100 



3^ 
0 



100 



Colunbui 

(•M9) 



100 



39 

tl 



100 



V 
19 



100 



ft 
8 



Dropout 



ChtcMo 
(•HIS) 



13 
•7 

to 



100 



9^ 

19 



too 



99 

t7 



100 



to 

(0 

to 



100 100 

^ 



Coluobilt 
(W6) 



SO 
10 



1100 



55 
35 
10 



100. 



58 
M 
14 



100 



70 
15 
15 



100 
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W«ll ov*r K«lf of both th« anrolUd and dropout group* In 
Columbut found th# t«ach«rt at th« tchool mor« H«lpful than expactad. 
IntarMtlngly* In Chlc«9o/ thot« who <fro^p«d out of tbm program w«V« 
• lightly mor# llkaly to rapojt flmfln|||^h« t«ach4irt mora halpful than' ' 
antlclpatad than wara thota ttl 11 anrollad, ^ 

c 

Tha non-WIN ttudant< at Columbus wara raportad to ba friandllar 

< 

j^than axpactad by both tha anrol lad and dropout groups, with 70 parcant 
of tha dropouts raporting this Imprasslon. Chicago WIN studants wara 
lass anthut lassie ate|iit th^lr fallow studants. but almost all found 
tham to b« at laast as friandly as antlclpatad. 

. • t 

P rob lams In Program CoaiUtlon 

" #yCM^ts In both sitas fxparlancad savaral problams that wara 
sufflclantly sarlous to andangar thai r chancaa for compl.ating tha Ball i 
iHowall program, as shown In Tabia Vl-^f. Tha mqst sarlous problam • 
for all clkants was parsonal financas. Half of tha Chicago cMants still. 
anroMad as ccftparad with 13 parcant of thair countarparts In Columbus 
fait that firfoncas wara a ''sarlous problam/* Of tha dropouts^ 27 parcant 
In Chicago and kS parcant In Columbus also Idantlflad financas as a 
"sarlous problam." From staff ffald visits tp both sltas» It was also 
apparaht that th« timallnass of paymants was a racurring problam. 

Tifansporatlon to tha local Ball i Howall school was also^a 
**sarlous problaaf* fbr substantial numbars of cHants In both^sltas» 
aspaclally ColwbutfMropouts Anothar problamatlc'dlmanslon of 

thi nonacadamic support fystam was chlldcara ar rangamants. Almost half 
Of tha foiumbus and ona«fourth of tha Chicago dropouts citad this as a ' 
sarlous problam. ^ ' 

TWo oth*r^roblams <ltafl ralntl.valy fraquantly by dropouts wara 
MOllpnal prob)«M wjltlV faiyl ly mambars or friands {kO)L of Chicago dropouts 
m4 m of (EotMbkua dropouts) arid haalth (33X of Chicago dropouts) « 



TABLE VI 

PW6LEHS OF CUIENTf, BY SITE ' 
(P*rc«nt K««pondlng "S«rlog« ^rob!«ni") 



t 


<i In Program 


Dropout 




Chicago 


Colutnbua 


Chicago 


Colutnbua 




• (N-lfO) 


(M-55) 


(M-15) 


(M-ZO) 




50.0 ' 


- 12.7 


26.7 


1»5.0 




25.0 


9.1 


13.3 


55.0 


Chi Idcar* arrangtmtntt 


15.0- 


9'. 


26,7 


<»5.0 


Emotional « family or fr lands . 


■ 7.7 


9.1 . 


irt.O 


25.0 






nM 


33.3 


.5.0 


Right clothas to %#aar 


25.0 


5.5 


. ^ 13.3 


. 5.0 


Difficulty of atudlat. « 

* 


'lO.O 


5.5 


13.3 


|0.0 



% 



J* 

/ 
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This l«tt«r finding ^ugg^sts the Importance of j^upport from fwnl ly end 
friends for melntelning enrollment In this type of nontredl tlonel training 
program. The data In TabU Vt-S suggest a strong relationship between 
program perslttence and th0< parcel ved quality of the client's relationship 
with her children for those clients who Indicated that the training 
program did have an effect on t)ie relationship (over half of < both . groups 
of clients at each site). More than two-thirds of those still enrolled 
In the B#1l S. Howell school at each«lte felt that thel r part Id (At Ion • 

In the^tralnlng program was having a positive effect on their relation- 
ship wl"Th their children (children were either doing better In scf^QOl 
or more respectful, or the client was getting along better with them). 
For dropouts, on th« other hand, 62 percent felt that th«lr participation 
In tfie training program was l^ing a negative Impact (e.g., they did not 
have as much time for their emidren as they would like and children were 
unhappy) . ^ 

Factors Related to Poor Attendance 

Attendance at classes Is essentia) for successful completion of 
the Bell t Howell program* |n fact, as described In Chapter 111^ there 
Is a strict attendance policy at thf schools In both sites. The clients 
at both sUes J^ave tended to miss more classes than is compatible with 
keeping up with clasS^ work. Virtually all of the client! in Columbus and 
over 70 percent of the Chicago^ cl lents have ml ssed some classes. Table VI -6 
shows the numbers of classes mtssed, and Table VI-7 shows the reasons given 
by clients as the main causes of absence. It Is Important to note that. 
Absence from class Is particularly striking for Oolumbus clients: 38 percent 
of those itlll enrol text i)^d all of the dropouts missed at least 16 classes 
during the first six months of training. 

toe 



J . 
0 



TABLE Vl*5 

TMININ« PROGMM'S HAIN Ef/CCT ON CLIENTS' RELATIONSHIPS WITH CHILDREN, BY SITE 
» ^ (In P«rc«nt«9«s) 



Do you think taking this training program 
hat affactad your ralat lonsttlps with your 
chlldran In any way? (IF YESt) . ' 

In what way? 



PoaUlva Effactf 

Chlldran doing battar In school, mora 
raspactful / , . 



Cllant getting along battar with chlldran. 
Othar (poflltlva) * . 



Total Parcant Reporting Ppsltlva 
Effacts 



Waaatlva Effac^ 

\ tiM for chtk 
#lth arrangamMt 

itlya) . . . / . 



Jlot as much tlma for chtldran* chlldran 
unhappy with arrangan^t 

Othar (nagat 



Total Parcantaga Raporting Nagatlva 
Effacts 



In Progrwn 


Dropout 


< Chicago 

. (W-J<2) 


Columbus 
<*-3M 


.Chicago 
(M-8) ^ 


Columbus 
. (M-13) 


. '♦5 
23 


23 

* 1 ■ 1 


- 13 
25 


• 23 

«5 


68 


70 ' 


38 


»— t 

38 


32 


30 


50 
12 


62 


32 


30 




62 
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I - S cUss^ft. 
6-9 cUss«s;^ 
10 * 15 cUss««. . 
16 or m>rm classes 



CLASSES H1$SJE&, BYV SITE 
(In f^irc«nt«g«ty 



t ■ 



% 


In Program ^ 


^ " ■ • • ''i ' • ' 


•« 


Chicago 
(M-32) 


ColMfflDUt^ 
, (M-53) 


Chicago 

(M^7)^ : 


(M-I9) ' - . • 



28.1 
21.9 
-31.5 
18.8 



18.9 
20.8 
22.6 
iT.7 



28:6 
28.6 

28.6 



'si 

t 
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FromT.bIt VI-7. It Is apparent that th« primary raa.on giv.n for 

ab«Snc. Yrom <fl.„ i, iMn.s,. .Ith.r of lha cllant harsalf or of a 

• f-amllymamtwr. ' Thij finding \i Inyrastlrtg. «lnca ral|itlValy favT of 

.tha Columbus cllants 1:1 tad haalth as •."serious probW ' In complatlng 

tha program as- shown In T^t>la VI Parhaps thasa cl lantt ara not . 

as fully awara.as thay should ba althtr of tha consaquanca of missing - 

classas or of tha affacts of I I Inass oi\ thair attandanca. 

Also Intarasting from Tabia Vl-7 Is tha flniilng that a quarter 
» ' . ■ • 

of tha anr^.llaas in Columbus citad- transportation as tha main raason 

for missing cla&sas. Of tha Columbus anrollaas, 80 parcant either drive 
^thamselvas or car pool for a trip ofkS mfnlitas or less, as compared 
with Chicago M»Wre 83 percent tak« public transit (most for a trip. of 
more than kS mlnutas), ^pparervtly, tha Chicago cllants^ ^re althar mpra 
willing or mora accM^tomd to travallng long distances. 

Table V4-8 shows the average number of classas missed according 
to the t-eason respondents gave a^ their main reason for being ebsent. 
If one Interprets this as the number of classes a person experiencing 
this problem Is likely to miss, problems In the arO of personal security 
and home repairs appear to be mejor'ones In compiling a successful 
attendance record, in addition to transportation difficulties and Ill- 
nesses suffered by the student or her family. » 
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TABLE VI-7 



WHAT WAS THE HAIN CAUSE OF YOUR ABSENCE? BY SITE 
(In P«rc«nt«g«t) 





In 'Program 

• . » • 


} 

Dropout 4' 


I ' 
* .V 


Chicago 


Colufflbut 
'(N-55) ..^ 


Chicago 
(M-11) 


Columbus 
■ (M-19) 


C11«nt*t IMn«tt ^. . . 


26.5 


• 


27.3 


26.3 


nmt 1y m*mb«r' t IMn«t9» oth«r prob1«fn . . 


35.3 




« 


36.8 




n.7 


27.3 




10.6 


WMth«r» lack of warm clothing 


'J**. 7 










M.7 


'2.7. 


l».2 


26.3 

• 



I 
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^ TAiU VI -8 

avcnXge nuwer of absences from cuss armnged xccokding 
to the main reason given by respondents 
for hissing classes 



(HMn Number of Classes Nist«d) 


\ 

f 


Hean Nupiber of Clesses Misled 
By Women listing thie ' 
As Tlialr Ha In Reason 
for Abiances 


Vandal isiUp harMsmnt^ otK«r 
personal problems ' 


30 






nBini9iMinc9 proDivfns mz nofiw ... 


22 
21 












MImss-* respondent 


20 




\ 


Transportation • snow» car break- 
down^ rida didn't shoN» ate. 

• { 

X)th9r family/child related problems. 


' '5 






■ . 12" 






Weather " 


12* 








10 






Transportation finances 


10 







•J 
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.-91* ■ • ^ 

Trtf Mpm^n takfng part In th^ •Uctronlci technician training ^ , 
program h«v« r«spohd«d pol^tlv•ly to the curr I cular aspects of th« program 
Tha studaiWs Indicate that tha mmschool aspects of Jhalr, llva* may ba 
causing thair major dlfflcultUs'. This l.s particularly trua fpr hapdiing 
•motional tansions wKhIn tha faml.ly, for fVranglng'^sat I sfactofy chlld- 
cara situations, for coping with tha occasional illness of the ^tllents 
or tha family mamt>ar», f^r transportation ta and fro^n tralnlWj, and for 
personal fininces. Just If any— -modi f I cat Ions to t(ie sMppor^t , 

system, the* recrul tmen't process, or the training progr«n ihouW be made 
Is not clear at this point In our assessment. For example, sl^ld 
Increases In suppoft services be provided or «hould the training progradi 
ba madetmoi^i flexible so that the women may make up classes mfssed while 
•otving thaIr probl«AsT If • studant's child Is Ml, should VIN furnish, 
/unds for a b«by»ltt«r, furnish funds to pay oth.r fiml ly mMib«fs to c«r« 
for tha child, ammg* for th« mothar to taka mak«-up 'c liissas, or arrange 
for axtra tutoring^ Or should WIN attwnpt to screen out cUtirtt who have 
children pror>e to Illnesses? 
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VII. SELF-EmCH AND MOttK ATTITUDES OF 
^ STUDY. fARTI CI PANTS 



ERIC 



At p«rt of thm oy«raM dttiyn for th« •valuation of d«mon- * 
ttration ^09r«ii, infonnuition ahput cMtntt' t«1f-«tt«M a^d work attitudts 
was gatha/ad both during tha procatt of dAtarmtning tbair qualification, 
for admltilon to tha training^ and as part of tha first Intarvlaw. Tha t 
tan I tarns of t^a Kosanbarg $alf-Estaam Scala (RSE)^'wara usad, as wara 
nina I tamt from Goodwin's axtanAKva study of walfara cllants* work attl- 
tu^as. Each I tarn was scorad'on a'fcAiKpoInt scala, with a scora of fbur 
lidlcTating a posltiva work attltwla or salf-astaam rasponsa. Since thasa ^ 
llnal Itams wara Includad In tha ftudy for tha purposa of asM^^Ing 
iclprocal Impfct^df accompllthmants (both In tha training program^and 
In post^tralnlng Jobs) on attl^ud#| In. tha* lortg run, th^ <raspontas gatharacf 
during tha first months of trailing ara primarily of lntarast<as banchmarkf 
for comparison with thosa to ba gatharad )n latar Intarvlfws. - 

. Examination of tha saU-astaam and work itti tud%;l t«ms In Ti^blas VH -I 
and VII -2 ravaals that thara wara laW^^Jor djiffarancas frf attltudas b^twaan 



Nidlcfati 



tha grouffs at aach tUa at tha /tima ^p&|tha datarmlnatlon of tha appjicants* 
I|uall f Icatlons for .tha training. Thara was only ona salf-concapt Itam for 
whi^ch tha distribution of aarly scores of dropouts and thosa still anrollad 

lav/wara si 



mt t^m t)ma of tha f I ri < Intarvh 



significantly diffarant; 



15 



looks « 



Rosanbarg, Morris^ 1979. Concalvinq tha Salf. Nfw York: Basic 



'"^Goodwin. Laonard, 1972. Do tha ^oor Want to Work? \ ^shlnoton, 
Tha Irooklngs Institution. ' ^ 7 

^ . v; ■ I 




r 

Chlf»90 p^riliUri Mr« conBrd«P«b1y morm \\km\y tHm\ drof>o«its to 
disayrM strongly with thm ittm, wish tKat I co^^ld h«v« mort f%pmc% 
for myi«If/« Oropoutt alto t«nd«c( to b« conitdarably mor« llkaly than 
thosa fltin anroMad to agrM with tha i t«9n: ''A vm$n ctn't raally 

, think vmII of Kartalf unUt r sha has a Job.*' P%r^Mp% fh« dropouts at 
both flltat Mra mora Jo^ than tralnln^-or Untad. 

-Tha ovarall tcoras tandad to cotiflrm tha lowar salf-astaem and 
graatar wrk orlantatlon of dropouts. Thoia who wara to drop out by 

^'tha tlma,of tha first Intarvlaw wara somiwhat lowar on salf^astaam than 
thosa ^ v#ould rafnain In school or who war# asslgnad to the control * i 

groun^, whila their wark attitude scores were somewhat higher, • ATHwugh 
these differences '*re small. It mn^ i^'that, cmblned with other correlates 
of ^Vslstence ^n tha training, such scqres nJRt useful \n targeting 
applicants most likely to complete the traJ^K. 

While out ultimata analytical InterfV In these scopes Is In relation 
to Indjvldual change over tlma^ we haN^e attamptad ' to compare these Atta wl'th 
Iftfprpatlon y^elded^by oth«r studies » although exact comparisons cannot 
be made^ In a previous study of WIHi^partlclpantt,'^ conducted In Portlandr' 
Ore^n» six of tha t«n Itfma of the Rosenberg scale ware uMd at a measure 
of self-esteem. Tabte VII-3 prfsents a comparison of tha scores for the 
participants In the present study on ^he same six Items, categorized Into 
high, mad1*im and low >e1 f-Mteem. The table ihowe» tfiat jnore Chlcigo-^ than 
Columbus WIN participants cogid be classified as having high sal f*-e^ teem, 
that tha participants In this study at both sites were more likely to 
be oategorUed having high or medium self-'estaam than ware the Portland 
WIN participants, and that there had been a general liYcrease In t«lf*esteem 

'between the time whe,n cllehts ware tested for the training program (Tl) 
and tha Itma of the first Interview (tl^. " ^ , ^ 

■ ' " < i 

''ounnlng. Iruct l«. Poittr»lnlntt Qutcomaa: lxp»i^tanc#i 



TAM.I Vll-I 

MM ATTIfWC KOMt* MIAtWINO timCtTCCM r«M CMTINUlIM FAiTICI^dTt, 
^OfOUTt AND NOMMKnCIMNM. Wt SHI 
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Monfarllcl- 



ith mf%0\l 



• •! ilKI-)^ . . . . 



I f«^) Hh«| I « nuii*«r of 
fMtf ^ilH*! «. . . 



I *a abU to #0 iKlnf4 Kt mII 
■Ml olh«r pM#l« 

I f««l I 4* hikV« jpych !• U . 
p^m^ mt (.). . . • > • 

iiMt (.) . ..y:.fP^ . . . 

All IR all. ^•ii.incliMrf to fMl 
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*Tho roi^Mi lo tKot« Homi wor« m4^ on • ^.|H>ln| teola, M^ro • tcoro of 1 MonI iKoro wot tlronf 
4lM|ro«iM| With iKo llo«, Mrf ^ Mini ttronf MrM*«nl with ll. LorfO'' AM«r« In^lUto froolor toir-«ltoo« 
Tt4 rot^Mitpt rfN not dutUr ol ony p%\nl on Iho tc«lo. TM tl«fi^r4 «ovl«tlont of .tKo«Mii«. •IHMUfh foiO- 
mImI tiMllor. woro coM^roblo wll»v llmo foun4 Irt ttirrfUt W KotonMrf ^rovlowf tllN tlb^lof of WIN Mrll- 
olHAU. * 
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15 


23 


31 


Total % 


100 

{k)) 


100 


100 
(»5) 


100 

OS) 

1 


100 
(5$) 




100 100' 


100 
(20) 


100 
(20) 




(72) 


100 

(«) . 


101 

(IV«) 



*tolN«ftt«o« Ml leorod on • teili of I for itronaly -ttlitf rft to h for itronoly agrot'oA th« tlx ItOM Mourlno ■•INctsncapt that Mra 
uiorf In tho prMont itytfy wi4 4fi • provloui itudf Ol fOMiU WIN pcrtlclponti Ih Portland, Tha rangai of icorpa out^of a poailbia 2^ for oach' 
catofory wora: Hlfh « 21 to 2%« MIuh « It t| 21 and' Low - I to I7« "ho lU UaJ uiad wara: »| tato • po^ltlva attltuda toward «yialf.'* « 

•'T foal thM I hovt h nuMter of pood ^ualltloi, an abia to do thlnpii ai wall ai wit paopla," 'M foal that Vm a par ion of worth, at loait oit 

an oqual piano with othori. $o«iatl«oi I think i am no good at all" (rnvr^ia icorad) . and "I faol | do not haN^ much to ba- proud of 

• Jtemj ^JWjInf. Iruco •.. 1977. foittralnlng »itcwwt; lMp< .r loncat with" tha Portland WIN Vouchor" Training Pr»qra<n . lufoau of Social 

•oionca MfOarcn, WOahington^ D,C« « ■ ^ ^ 

- » » * • * 



In TibU VI I -4 th« attltudas toward work scoras hav« baen cocr^arad 
with thosa Invattlgatad by Goodwin In Ms I972 study of poverty. populations 
His scala cons I stad'of .15 lt#ms. Wh| It wa haya uiad only 9 of thasa 
I tarns, a rough comparison of tha two sats of scores shows the WIN parti - 
cipants Iti tha present study to ^va somewhat lass positive attitudes 
towards work than did WIN woMen at tha tiree of Goodwin's study, some ten 
years ago. Tha attitude scores of the present participants most closely 
resemble thosa of long-term welfare mothers, those who had been on welfare 
an avaraga of 16 years at tha time of Goodwin's study. Although few of 
tha participants In tha present study had been on welfare f()r that lengTb 
of time, It may be that thai r low scores reflect their welfare experience. 

After s^eeing a rough draft of thU chapter, Goodwin has suggested'® 
another explanation for th% difference* In scores. He \\m pointed out 
that wa have changed oU of his original Items, from ^'A m*n cannot really 
think well of himself unless he has a Job" to"A Woman cannot really think 
well of herself unless she has a Job." This change was made to make the > 
question mora Applicable to the women In our study and theTr feelings about 
their employment. However, Or. Goodwin feels that tha two Itjsms are 
clearly not comparable^ that tha ratings given our Itam are considerably 
lower than on his and thft by Including this I t*m ;in^uf* average scqr^ln 
Table Vll-'fwa arrive at an average that Is lower than It would be If the 
o/lglnal Item ware substituted. While we cannot go back and change the 
Item asked, we can recompute our averages without this Item. As shown 
In the corrected mean of means column of Table Vl^l the new avuaragas are 

higher and bring tha sc9res of the women In our study closer to those found 

* 

by Qoo^ln ln*hls ear I lar -work, although the scores^ for the wcKrten'ln our 
study remain lower than f^r thosa In Qc 

Leonard, 1979. Personal ^^Mnmunl cation. 
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' TABLE VII 

oiNfARISON iOI^ WORK ATTITUDES AMONG THE FEHALE Wl'N PARTICIPANTS 
IN Tt*E mSENT STUDY WITH THOSE HELD BY WOMEN INTERVIEW^b 
BY GOODWIN IN 1970 



* 

Group 


Haan of f^ns on 
Individual Items 

in the Work 
Attltuda Scale* 


Corrected Mean of' 
Means on. Indl vidua 1 
Items in the Work 
Attitude Scale^ 










Wom«n 


3 


'♦5. 




L009 Jmrm Welfare Mothers^r^ 


3 


21 




Short T«rm W«1f«r*' Mothers*^ . . ? . . . 
Chicago { 19^8- 79) 


3 


.28 ' . 


(> 


« • 








3- 


19 




Parfclcip*ntt - Tlm« 2 , * > 


3 


20r 






3 


27 


3.33 


Dropout 1 - tTw* 2 ..... . 


3 


03 


- 3 16 


Cofnpi^lso*! Group • Tlii*© 2 . ^ 


J. 20 
3 12 


333 
3 Ik 


Columbus ^i97o-79) 








Participant* - Tima* 1 . . ^ ^ 


3. 


21 


3.33 




3. 


10 


'3.2'» 


Dropout^/* Time 1 i . . 


3. 








3. 


19 


. -3 . 3't 


CoRipaf Ison Group - Time 1 . . 


3. 


23 






3. 


II 

p 


3.25 

1 . », 






— St • ' 


* 
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*Tha attitudes ware rated on a U*pp|nt sca1^« where a>,score of I indicated 
,^hat the raipondenl: strongly disagreed with the statement and a^ score of h Indicated 
• troog-agraamant with It. Larger >)bmbahs Indicate greater agreement with the work 
athtc» Lett attltu^ t^pward WQrk« set ff^development al an j3ccupatlonal goal, and 
the baltaf that ona*s efforts cfntt>oV success. 

' h ' - - ^ • 

°Tha average length of time on welfare for 'l^rfg^term wel fare mothers- was 
I4> y4ars. These. wo?t>an we r^ not enrolUd^Jn WtN. 

- ' . ^ * ' ^ * V . i 

^Thtt^iViraM lanjMi i>f time 0|*«alTare for short-tei^m welfare mothers was \ 

one ytiir. Thftsa woMn^'wart not anf^ol jad 'In WIN. , 



.U9. 



^Th« darractad mean of^ns was computed aftff plating the score for 
tht Itwir^'A wonan cannot really think wall of herself unlasi she has a Job.>* 
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t 

It Is alto possible that tn th« past few years persons living 
In' poverty situations have become Increasingly allfir^|^d and discouraged, 
and this has been reflected In declining work attitude scores. Table VII-5 
presents the sicoret for three specific I terns used In Goodwin's current study 
of work'attltudes, his earfler work and this study. Goodwin's figures show 
a drop In the scores on all thf^^e items, which may reflect general changes 
in the attitudes of poverty populations, although he cautio'ns that because 
of possible sa«i^ling differences apd other factors, Interpretation of the 
dlffaYences Is difficult. TheWIN'women In the current study fall between 
the scores Goodwin col.lacted In 1970 and 1978 In nearTy every J nstance, 
suggesting that their attitudes arc not unusual for female WIN participants 
and that the women found qualified for the t ral ning.of fe^ed were among 
those who held more positive work attitudes than the bLlk'of WIN women In 
1978. 



^ TAiU VM-5 

tmmiim or usranii* to inDivibmi itimi comhon to toowin'i ijto and 









t 

.' 

\ 




Iwin 




f 

Coluiibufl 


WIN 

' MMMfl 


WIM 


At 1 
of 1 


riM* of J)«taralMtlon 
MHflc7tloi)t (I97i) 


At riHW of Dat«niln«t Ion 
of Qu«l 1 ricatlont 


tartlclpantt ' 


Oi'opoutt 


Noflp«r(lclpintfl 


tart Iclpantfl 


Dropouts 


HiM>p«rtlclMntt 



Suecott In • Job It «wlnly 
a ^Aor of hmr4 work. . 

Tom, It It iMportont to 
h«vo th« kind of work 
that f Ivtt mm a chanca to 
tfavalop My own tpoclal 
abllltlat 



^ltln|Y«cofnltlon for my 
It Important 



owj^^rk 



3.74 



J. 70 



2.95 



3.M 



9.12 



9.21 
3.69 



3.18 



3.91 



yM 



3.21 



3.6V 



3.59 



3.22 

3.6$ 
3.61 



3. 50 



3.75 



3.65 



3.28 



3.61 



3.57 



and 



i ''•••^ ^ • '♦-point tcala, Mhara a tcora of r Indlcatad that tha ratpondant ttronoly ditagraad with tha ttataMMt 

a tcori^of k Indkatod ttronf a«ro«iMnt with l|. Lar^ar ni«6ort Indlcata graatar agraamant with tha w6Vathlc, Ka.; att Itudi tW 
, talf-^avaloptnant at an occupational goal* and tha ballaf that on«*t affortt control iticcatt. 

^ISUUt: Laonard toodwln» 1979. Partonal comduhlcatlon. ' 
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. VIM. LABQ»N€1M«:E status and ACTfVITIES of 
^ NONPAKTIC^ PANTS (COHPAHISON GAOUPj 

At thm tim of th« lnt«rvlttH i^^^t of th* m«mb«rt of th« c6mp«r^ton 
group >mv untmp Yoy«d and r^cvlvlng w#lf«r« support, Only Al percent w«re 
• ItNir working or participating In • training program. 

TABLE Vm-I ' . 

,LAB(m FORCE STATUS OF NONPARTI CI PANTS v 
AT TWP OF FIRST INTERVIEW 

(In Parcantagas) - 

, n -^^ -.^^ ^ ' ... ; • 

Par cant ages 

s * ■ . ' ^ 

HomafNUIcar * . , . - . . * . ; • 59 

^' ''' -^^ 

V ■ . ■ vvt 

Training - WWi. 19 

. ■ t- . , ,„ ■ ,1,: 

Total % « ' , ■ 1.00 

(M) , . *(II2) 



r . ■ 

Tha typat Of Jobt hald by tha woman v<ho ara amp I oyad ^ra similar 

to thosa which wara hald by tha training participants In 'the yaar prior 

»• ■ * ^ 

to program ar^.fry (taa Chaptar' V) » Host wara working In low skill occupa- 
tional catagorlat* worka#^^0 hours par wi^ak and aarnad an %\frmq% of $3.^i 

19 

par hour. 129 pircant of tha mlotmum waga. Host llvad tXo^j^j^ thair 
placa of ampl6yn«ii\t. an avaraga of 5 mllas and last than 30 mlnutai away.. 



19 



Expratsad In I967 dollars tha avaraga waga is $1.59 per hour. 



it 
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A 1«r9e portion us#d th«li^ own cars to commute and 28 percent us<|,d niass 
,tranfit. faw spent more tharv $'|0 per week for commuting. The comparl* 
son group members found their Jobs thr6ugh friends or relatives or 
through sel f-'Inl tiative (Table VM I -2) . 

Of the 21 women who ware enrolled In training prograips, almost 
half Mre In vocat lonaPprograms In public or private schools; only 
21 percent ware i n.j^rograms 'dl rect ly fir^aTiced by the federal government. 
But the majority Indicated that their training was paid for through some 
type of go ve rnment .program (Table VIII*-.3). 

The occupations for which the women were training were concantrated 
In tha lowar skill level categories; the distribution was not 'unlike that 

5 

for all the comparison group, members who had been in training prpgrams 
prior to the beginning of the selection process for the Bell ^ Howell 
program. The main departure Is that six of the women enrolled In" 
elect ronl^ct technician training, either at one of the Bell & Howefl schools 
using other WIN funds, or aX^slmllar tralnlhg Institutes. 

For th^ comparison group members enrolled Ir^ training programst 
travel t Ima and distances were greater thlin for those who ware working. 
Torty-ffve percent lived n\pra than' n I he miles from the place of training 
and^7 pa^rcent 'spent more thai) iO minutes commuting, suggesting a wllllng- 
nets to forego not only lirmediate earnings, but also to undertake more 
difficult commuting to upgrade their skills. 

All of the woman enrolled l-n. training expected to complete 
their programs. They. mantionedt.f Inancea ase major obstacle toT completion^ 
and they said that personal and family illness was Ihe main cause of 
absences^able VI 1 1-^4)^ 
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^ TABLE VMI-2 

CNARACT^mSTICS OF JO0S HELO BY ENPtOYEO NONPARTI CI PANTS 
(In Nrc«nt«9«t) 

P«rc«r>t«ges 



Occupational C*t#9Qry 

Profits lorn I 

Sub->prof«tilon«1 and Tachnlcal 

H»n«g«rl«1, Admihl itrat lv« and ProprUtary 

High Claricai 

LoN CUrlcal ..... n ......... . 

For«Mn, CraftiMn and KIndrad . v« . .* ; .^^ 

Op^ratlva and KIndrad 

Sarvica Workari. 



. Totar\ 
(M) 

Houri Morkmd Par Waak . 

ail t^n 20 liourt . . 

2'1 - 39 houri. . . or . 

kO hourf . . > . , , . 

Hora than houri , . 



Total % 



0 
0 

k 

33 
0 

17 
1«2 



1 00 

m 



Ik 

16 
56 
k 



100 



C. 



H ourly WJ« 

2.00 or 
$2.01 to.$3.00 



$^.01 to $'».00 
%k.O] or mora. 



Total X 

(N) 



8 

32 ' 
UOj, 
20 



100 
(25) 



J 



*0 

ERIC 
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TAaiC VIII-2-icontinu«d) 



Nrc<nua« Urn*d of Mrnlimim 

0 to 75 8 

76 to 100. . . . : k 

101 to 125 ...... .1^ Ml 

126 \o 150 2k 

151 to 200 : . . 16 

200% or mor# k 

Total % 1 100 

' (M) ^ ; A (25) 

Pltfnct from Ho rn to Work 

Lm%% than 2 ml Us 28 

1 ' 9 m) Ufl! 56 

10 - 15 mlUt 16 

*Vot*l X { \00 

. (M) (25) 

— y^-^ — < — 

Timt SPtnt CpntiHitlng Hom> tO^^^Work . 

L«Sfl N^han 15 minuttt • • . ^\ 32 

16 - » mlnut«t. : i»o 

31 - VS mInutM : . tx'^ . /. ' 12 

Hor# ti)9f\ kS mlnut«fl J6 

Total % 100 

(M) ^ ^ . (25) 

Kind of Jrantporf tlon Ufd _ 

Hits t rant ft ^ 29 

0wt> car. , 50 

Car pool/paid rlda 8 

Wa^k 13 

Total X V 100 

W X_ (2'») 

Us 
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. TABIC VI 1 1 -2-- (cent I nutd) 



P«rc«nt«g«t 



Co>t Kff Tr»n»porf tion Hr W—k 

Pvm .... ^ ... 8 

$1 ^ 5^: . : . ; . 56 

$4 - 10. . . • ! '♦o 

$M 15 8 

Hor« than $16 7 .... . 8^ 



lie 



TOU! % fOO 
01) (25) 



How round Job 

W«lki«d Into •«nploy«r's office. 32 

FrUnd»/r#l«tlv«» at Job ... .'^ 20 

NMtfMp«r advert I s«Mnt 8 

State efrtployment •9encv. 8 

Friendt/relft Ivet not at Job * • t ^ 



Oth#r, 28 



Total X '00 

(M) (25) 



tAilc viii^v 

of training pros 
by nonparticim 

(In ^•rcttnt«9«t) 



' ' * \ ' ' " ' ■ ' 1 1 ■ ' ■ ■ 'I 

A. Typ# of Tmlninfl fr^rm 

Voie«tioMl training In privatt school. 29 

Govornmtnt f inanctd ^Pprant ictship I9 

VocatioM I training In high school \ , 10 

Vocational ti^alning ln<comminity colUga 10 

. Hsnpowar Otvaloppiant and Training 5 

Othar.' . • 19 

Didn^t know/no answar 9 

Total X 101 

/ (M) ' '(81) 



i. Soyrc# of Nywtnt for Training 

WIN / . . . 29 

BC06 ....... ^ 29 

Fadaral Qovarnivtont -^unspacl f lad 19 

Raspondant 10 

fubllc Aid - unspaclfUd . . • . . . . $ • 

Othar ^. * . . . • . 9 

' Total X . V 101 



C. QccupJtlonnl Cutagofv of Job 
TItIo yralnlna for/ . 

Profassicmil . , ; , . 5 

Subprofast lonal «nd Tachnital S 

Ninagorlali Adminlstratlva and Proprlatafy 5 

High CUrlcal. . . ' / 2* ' 

LoN Clarlcal . , 10 

FbroMn, Cr*fttMin and.Klndrad 3) 

Op#ratlva and Kindrad 5 

Strvica Workars • • / lU N 



(H) . / ^ ' (ai) 
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TAILE VH 1-3— (continued) 



/ 



Currtntlv NlM Trained for •nd ThoS^ 
Tr»4ptd for by HotiPfrUclpanti Prior 
to t>yioqlnnlna of t»g»8ttf i HowH 
Tr<ilnlng Program 

PrbfofslpMl . 

- Sub-prbfoi$lon«1 and Tochnlcal . . . . 

ManAgorlali Admlnlf trati vo and 

Proprlatary. . . ^. . ' • . i 

High tiarlcal , 

LOM CUrlcal 

Foraman, Craf ttman and Kln^rad . . 

Oparatlva and Kindrad 

Sarvica Workara/ 



Total % 

(N) 



Jobi for Which HonpartJclpantt 
ara training - 

Ilactronlct Jtchnlclan « « . . 

Sacratarlal. , 

iaautlclah .... 

Data Procatsing 

Q I.D. 

Auto Tuna^up . . . ' 

Social Work. ... 

.Oth«r. . . . . ^ . 

Total X 

(N) 



Currant 
Training 

1^ 



101 

(21) 



Prav lou» 
Tr« Ining 





5 




3 


5 




n 


5 




8 


1^ 






10 




22 


33 




8 


5 




. 3 




\. 


22 



101 
(37) 



28 
28 
10 
10 
5 
5 
5 

10 



(21) 



TABU Vm-3-(contlnu«d) 



P«rc«nt«9«t 

■t 



Di»UnU" f rom H9m to Trainirm 
L«t» than 2 ml . , , 



^ . . . 30 

3 - 9 ml Im. ^ 25 

10 . 15 mI'Ut. . . ^ 35 

Hor# then 16 mll«t Iq 



■ (20) 

' ' ■ - r- 

TInw ^i>»nt Travllna from Hom> to Training 

. L«t« than 15 minutat 23 

«* - 30 njJiM. .... 2V 

3» - kS mllat ^^ 

Mor«,tKan <»6 ml l«t 



V ^ 



Tot. I X , ,00 



I- , 

H. Typ# of T fntDOrf tly to Tftnln^ 

M»»t transit / , w ' . . 57 

Own car • 2I4 

fr pool/d#flnlt« rld« . . . " 

Oth^r . * 5 

TottI X 



Coft of Trtntp^rf tlon Pur W«k 

0 

-3 

• • ^ k3 



$11 J. 15 



Tot. IX ,00 

. . (21) 
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TABLE ^ 

MAIN KMSON.GIVEN FOR ABSENCES FROH. TMINING 
(in fVirc«nt«g«t) 

■t " : • ^ • ' " > 

' . In • 

Ptrc#nta Q^t 

llln^tt of r«tpond«nt i^O 

iMn^tt of child/ family mtmkHir 20 

Othmr child/f«»lly prObiM 20 

Tr«ntport«t Ion ^ '13 



1h 



Nbytlttln^. . ' ^ W • - 7 



^ 



Total X 100 

. (N) ' , (,5) 



Whan antMarlng our qu«ttl.on about plant/or taaking futura amploy- 
mant, a larga proportion of thy oomparlton group*mambart (^2%) althar rapllad 
thay didn't know did not antwar tha quattlon., *rhota >*ho had daflnlta plant 
axpactad to Mork <U) hours par waak and aarn tats than- $5 par hour (Tab la VI 1 1 *5) 



TABLE VII 1-5 ' 
CX FELTED HOWLY UAGE FOR JOB ATTAINED AFT^ TRAINING 

L«tt th»n $5.00. ^ \ . ^ ....... . 82 

$5.01 -,6.00 . . . . 10 

$6.01 - 7.00 8 



Total X ' , ' 100 

(N) ? (39) 
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. Th« data tu99«st that mott conptrlton group m«mb.rs* llv«s w«r« not 
signl ftcfnt ly •ffmcfd by tK«ir •Ii9ibllity for th« 6^11 & HomH program 
•nd tMbt«qu«nt rH>fit«Uctlon. , On« might h«v« assurwd that havlhg success- 
fully p«tt«d t«v«ral tcraanlngt, th«t« Mmn might h«v« topght to obtain 
oth«r hlgh-»klll training or pl«c«mnt In b«tt«r Jobt . App«r«ntl-y this 
m% thm cmf only for a handful of cl^antt. Aftar. thay fallad^to gain 
accaptanca to tha Sail t HomII prograrrf, mott woman althar found (or 
wara placad) In low-lav«l Jobt pr ratumad thair full'-tlma homimakar status 
with vial#ara support. Thasa findings suggast that Jn\tha absanca of special 
programming such at tha iail t Howtll damonstratlon, faw among avan tha most 
abia of walfara mothars Ulll succaad In upgrading thaIr situation to 
tha point wl)ar« th«y can mova soma dlstac>ca bayond povarty conditions. 
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.IX. OH PWGRAM RETENTION TO DATE 

■I- / 

The coowent* In th 1 4 chapter arc not nwant ijo be taken as final 
reconvnendat Ions » or as evaluations of the program to date. Rather, they 
^are a summary of Issues which seem to be most Important ^t this tli^. 
The Issues raised here will be more fully I nvest I gate^f In future phases 
of data collection and analysis. 

The comments are based largely on the Impressions reported by 
Bejl i Howell personnel and WIN office staff. Thele are supplemented by 
observations made by BSSR staff on site visits and occasional ly by data 
collected In the first Interview. Thus, this chapter Is not data based, 
but serves rather as a guide for s t ruct uri ng^ f ur ther Inquiry, 

Program Retention 

The two majo^r succass criteria of adult training programs oriented 
toward Job entry ere retention ancl placement. Whjie it can be argued 
convincingly that there are other valid success indicators (personal 
9rowth, skill acquisition, clarification of ;vocaf iona.1 objectives are 
but a few Of the most obvious ones) » operators of tf^afnlng programs ^end 
tp fo^us. policy decisions on the program's retention and placement record. 
At this stage of the Bell t Howell demons t rati on » only retention c«n be 
discussed, since few of the enrol lees had completed the program and were 

^ ready for pli^cement at the time this report was prepared. ^ 

Retention or progrim completion Is a complex phenomenon. Students 

^ may choose tp '*drop** the program for personal reasons (because they become 
til, dislike some aspect of the program, decide to move to another city, 
etc.) or they mey be terminated by the school (because of poor academic 



p«rformMc«» poor attMdanct, b«d bohavlor, ttc,), Oft«) « conblnatlon 
of factor* c«n b% id«ntifi«d« Th« **dropout** ratl« thut r«fi«ctt a varlaty 
of prpbiwnt. It thould alto ba notad that'aUctronlct tachnlcian training it 
a long and difficult program. Official! of tha tcHooit raport that thay 
anticipate only 2$ parcant of thair hon-WIN ttudantt who ttart in tha ramadla 
^'prap** program and 3$ 59 parcant of thota who ttart in tha liachnician I 
Courta to graduata from tha program, Thata officialt rfport that tha currant 
dropout figurat for tljlf Wl N ttudantt ara actually battar than for non-WIN 
ttudanti at the tarn point in tha progran, whi(ih impiitt that tha program 
it functioning wall for tha WIN ttudantt. Hqwlvar, Jt i| Impoftiant to nota 
that at of March 1)60 jaora than half-(S9k) ^f tha ttudarttt had Haf t^tKa 
program, and t^ara it torn indication thdt othart ara parti tting only 
bacauta of the financial banafitt thay racai^va from WIN and tha falta faar 
of having thata banafitt cOt off If thay war# to drop out. 

Tha trailing, program aKparlanca RMy ba thought of in tarmt of « 
a procatt of Inttltutional and Individual adj^uftmant to a situation that 
it^aw for all involved. Problamt in tha '*flt" between the two partiet 

V* * 

* ■ ( 

have been obterved ,to originate from each tide. Atteftptt to tolve tome 

* ' J- * ' < ■ 

of the problem observed have been Inttltut^d by the tchoolt and by the 

: • * ■ ^ - 

WIN tpontort»^ut othert defy tolutlon In thit >ro9r1n aWd In tociaty ^ 
at large. ; N ^ . 

Survey data fmM our IntervleM with enrolleet end dropoutt/ 
tchool InformecloA pertaining to gradei end attendance^ iNid'Tnformal 
ditcuatlont with itudenti and leM^ Howell staff •«ai well at our ^ 
own obtervatlont on the "course of the project, tuggest several important 
considerations; * 
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1. A portion of tht attrition My b« tho rotult of specific 
d«cltlcmt Md« about th« Miant for conducting this damonttratlon project 
•nd Its •valuation, and parhapt wuld not bava occurrad undar mora ^••normal" 
cl rcimttancat. 

2. ^oor attandanca, usually laading to poor acadamic parformanca, 
It tha main obatacia to ratantlon and.pro^^am complatlon. 

3.. Ona of. tha principal Institutional machanlsms which was to 
daal with tha spaclal problams of WIN anrollaas» tha ramadlal or "praparatory^* 
program, apparantly was not wall sul tad to tha naads of thasa studants. 
Othar Institutional Mchanlsmtt aspaclally tha addition of sp(iclal 
counfalors» hava provan axtrafnaly valuibia, 

4. Tha aMtant to which Institutional adjustmants can ovarcoma 
soiHt of tha Impadlniants to program complatlon will raqui ra caraful assa%s- 



*ln tha ramalrfing sactlons of this chaptar, thasa coinmants ara 
discussad In mora datal 1 • 

Tha Kuah to laa^ Inrqnina 
WIN itudants^ ^ 

A numbar of factors pacullar to tha dasign of this damonstratlon 
program which would probably not ba a pirt of an ongoing training program 
may hava contrlbutad to tha attrition of cllants from tha schools. .First, 
tha tima provldad to Implamant tha projact may hava baan too short to 
allow •A%^MmK% davatopmant of tha standards for qual I fjja t Ion, both In 
tama of tast scoras and othar scraanln« machanlsms, by tha t1ma tha 
first cllants appllad for tha program. In soma casas tha woman anrollad 
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in WIN toUly to b« •Mgl^U for thit profircpi. # Th«lr p«p«rt had not 
U»n fully proc«tt«d and thiilr •llqlb*lilty for WIN mit finally datarmlnad 
by tha tima school b«9an« Chi Idcara arran9amantt wara alto difficult 
. ID find on tuch short notica and for soma woMh na arrangamants wara mada 
until aftar classat ba^Mn. 

Couplad with tha short atart-up tiM was tha naad to Idantify . 
• l«r9t 9«^up of ^u»llflad cllants. It was In^rtant to hava anouqh 
study participants to hava a sizabia participant group and a comfterison 

groofi of aqua I or groatar slia. This damand stralnad and In soma 

V ' ' 

cai^as ovarwhalawd tho faodar systam; ' Thara Is avld«noft^that soma ^ 
CKf tha studants fait thay wara forcad Into this program avan thoujjh 
It was not thblr first choica/ Tha Chicago WIN off lea h*s discussad 
tha prob lams of providing a class-slxad group of cUantf an<( says that' 
cl lants wara ac^lvaly counsalad Into nontradi tlonal training programs x 
•nd In to this particular program during this tlma« Tha damand ^ v 

for tlia also rasultad In tha daclslon to lowar tha admission standards 
both on tha €AT§ tasts an<^ on tha Boll i HoiMll tosts. so that soma woman 
wara admlttad to tha schools who would otharwlsa hava baan found unquallflad, 
Tha spoad with which tha acraaning was dona «^ tha numbar of paopla 
procassad may alto hava llmltad scraaning by Wrfl counsalori for haalth» 
amotlonal and family problam%; toma Indl vidualt might not hava baan 
admlttad to thit'tralning If tha tcroanlng had baan mora thorough^ ThIt 
m«y h«vti b^ atrial trua tn Coiut^ut whara a larga number of tpptlctntt 
wara voluntMrIng for WIN only^ to takii advantage Ofrth:^ progk^am and had 
n<^ bMn taan ((y WIN countalort bafo^#. 

• Finally, thm *li« of th« •ntsring clatt in C<Hsinbut may hay* baan 
too lart* for tha 'mm eOuntaloi' for WIN ttudapts to han^la adfquataly. 
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It It pMtlbU thtt torn of th^ mr\y adJuttMint problMt MptrlMctd 

m 

by thm ttudwtt w«nt unnoticed or untrMt«d at • rttult. 

AUwd#nc# WbbltM 

A n\mh%r of factors eontribut«d to th« atttndanct priObltmt Mparltnctd 
by thm ttMdtntt. Som of th«i« fr% an Intrlntic part of any training program 
Involving tIngU nothars from povarty backgrounds In thair chlldbaarrng 
yaart. Othart, hon^avar. My ba tubjact to som allavlat^on through diffarant 
Institutional arrangaaiants. 

K According*.^ tha raportt of countalort, ,thk Haalth of tha ttudantt 

anJS^Mhalr chlldran It rta most ovarwtMlnIng fictpr contributing to poor 
attandanck Although It It llkaly that thata ttudgntt— Ilka ttudantt in 
ganaral-r-find III haaith tha nott. convanlant axcuta for ml tting cUliat/ 
thara ara toma Indlcatldnt ^that haalth problam may IndlHid ba tarlout for 

toma partlclpantt. Ona Ini^tltutlonal tolutlon Mhlch hat baan tuggattad' 

' •■1 * 

it to ter#an potantlal ttudantt for haalth problamt which mpy affact *^ 

thaIr ability to attafid tchool. SInca WIN partlclpantt ara alraad>^ ^ 

'20 • 

a haalth I ar-than-avaraga v^^tat of tha total AFDC (Al^latlon, thit 
may graatly^ rfdMca tha nui^ar of partont to' whom thIt opportunity It 
offarad. Anolhar tuggattad solution It to Incraata motivation by awarding 
bonus paymantt to thoaa with tuparlor attandanca racordt. 

Pragnancy It anothar Intrinsic factor which rastrlcts tha ability 

of studants to attand clastas ragularly. Although most of tha wofrtan 
rapllad during tha first, Intarvlaw that thay axp^ctad to hava no^mor* ^ 
chlldran during thair llfatjma» raports from studantt and tountattirt 

20 . ^ 

. Mllas^» tuy H., and Thbmpson» David L.» 1972. ThaCharactarlstics 

flf iKggC,fft>ylitlon Th^ Affect TKalr fu..„, tn y..^»VI!JI!Lnrl?< ' " - 
••orth Star Kasaarch and OavalopMht Instltuta. , 
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lmilc«,U thut pr«flnaMy It a rtcurrltig probiM that h«t ln<tom^castt 
l«d to Urmlnatlon from th% proflrM, Som of th« Momtn waro pr«9n«nt 
biifbro thoy Uarn«d of this training opportynltyt and thus warn unabia 
to adjust thair bahavlor to corraapond to tha dafnands of school attan* 
danca, and soma pragnanclas ivay hava b^Nm unplannad« It may ba that 
tha ««oman who ara pragnant ara thoaa that did axpact to hava mora 
child ran and thay ara having tham. during tha training^ program bacausa 
thay faal that It is aaslar to laava and raturn to training t^ to 
raturn t.o a n«M Job. Examination of tha amploymant and Job training 
historlas prasantad In Chaptar III doas not support this argumant . howavar. 
as pragnancy has Intarruptad. pravlous amploymant *and training partldpa- 
tlon* indicating that no gross changas In bahavlor hava^dccurrad. It 
Is unllkaly that any Institutional adjustmantf» othar than tha currant 
policy of allowing studants t^ drop out and than r#-anroll» could ^a mada ^ 
to adapt to this problem. Tha laava"of-absanca«for«pragnancy policy 
of futura amployars may wall ba Important In datarmlning tha ability 
of graduatas* aspaclally youngar gradu^tas» to hold a Job for a long 
parlod of tlma» 

Othar araas pf parsonal problam^ hjndaring tha studants. 'In tha 
complatlon of tha program'hava baan marital difflcultlas and r4slstanca - 
from family mambars and boyfrlands toward tha partlctpatlon of tha woman 
In tha training. Marital diffjcultlas hava Includad divorca procaadlngs, 
custody haarlngs, wifa baating and thraats of violanca. Howavfr, asjn 
tha casa of sartous haalth pcoblams, It Is Important to polnt^gt that 
whi la such occurrancas ara dramatic for ctlants and staff» thay ara 
ralatlvaVy rara and not charactarlstic of tha situation of most partl- 
cipants. Solutions for parsonal pN>b lams such aa'thasa ar* difficult 

to ^Iscovar. ^ 



^ Chlldcfrt ArrMfMiMtt ar* • probiM Intrinsic to th« trsining 

•nd Mploymnt of mihmrt from alJ •conomic l«v«U, but ar* tubjtct 

ro toM aMMoratiofi through intti tutlonal •rranymnti. Th« WIN 

program h«lp« ttudMtt arranga and pay for chlldcara. although 

tha amountt of paymaot and atilitanc# vaiTy by ilta. Soma mothari hJya 

axtramaly h\^h ttandardi for tha cara of thair childran and ara not llkaly 

to ba Mt'ltf lad with any arrangamaott currantly mada for routlna cara. 

Cara for childran ¥^^ara tick or for childran whoia ordinary cara arranga- 

manti ara not aval labia on a givan day ramalni a problam. For soma studants 

tha problama of chl Idcar^i provlda I convanlant axcuia for mining ichool 

whan thay don't want to attand for othar raaioni. Moat, howavar. would 

Mlcoma tOHia tort of amargancy cara aiilitanca, .Attampti hava baan mada 

to attabllth tuch a larvica In Columbus but a rallabl| provldar has yat 

to ba founds * v_ 

Othar fattors hlndarKng tha class attandanca of studants saam 

subjact to soma ct>rractlon through institutional adjustmants, and soma « 

ara •\r^&f baing mada. Transportation has baan a maJo[ contributor 

to mirsfd. classas; In both sltas, tha location of tha school Is ramota 
from tha araa whara mot t^partlcl pants Jj^va, and at shown In labia IX-1, 

tha tli^ ra^ulrad^to coaituta to tcho^^ohsldarably axcaads commuting 

timat which thasa ttudants had axparlancad In tha past whan thay wa ra 

worKlngi or w6lch mambars of tha comparison group now spand commuting to 

work» though n6t to school! Tha longar timas, cduplad with tha parlddic 

braahdewna In transportation arringamahtt whatlyt^ public or prlvata (car 

pdola) un^uattlonably maka '^trantportation^* a problam for almost avary par- 

tlclpant» although parhapt lass so In Chicago, with Its battar davalopad publl 

trantportatlpn systam. and a population accustomad to longar commuting tlmas« 
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TAILC IX- I 

COHPARtSOH OF TMI COMMUTIMC OI$TAH«, TIMI, COST AND MOD*l BV MRTICJPANTS 
TO TRAININfi. TO L0N8CST JOI MCVIOUSLY NCLO. AND 
BY COHPAKISON GROUP HEI1»CRS TO>THCIR CURRENT JOB« 
(In Parccntagat) 





' ^ — 

Nrt Icipantt 


Comparison 




To 

Training 


To Previous 
Lon9«tt 

Job 


Group to 
Currant ' 
Job 



Olftanca 

Latt than 2 mi lat 

3-9 mllat 

10 - 15 mllM 

. Hora than 15 ml ia$ . 

Total % 

(N) ' 

TIma 

Latt'^than l^mlnutat ...... 

16 - 30 minutat 

31 - '♦S minutat 

More, than <46 minutat . . . . 

Total X 

Waakty CQtt 

ff 

$1-5 

$6-10 . 

$11-15 

Hora than $16. . 

Total % ' 

(M) 

Hoda of Tram por tat Ion 

Hatt ? 4 . . . . 

Own car. . . » 

-». • 

Car poDl/rlda 

Othar , i \ 

Total ' 



12 
50 
23 



99 
(98) 



37 

19 
13 



100 
(106) 



■4\ ' 



100 



28 
56 
16 
0 



100 
(25) 



20 


28 


32 


25 


30 


ko 


lU 


12 


12 




30 


16 


Too 

(100) 




100 
(107) 


100 
(25) 




17 


8 


26 


^♦7 


36 


53 


27 




M 


6 


8 


6 


t» 

_i 


8 . 


100 
(100) 


101 
(>03) 


100 
(25) 




53 


29 


35 


20 


50 


19 


13 


8 


3 


\k 


13 



100 
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S€M of thftt« pro^lMt •r«'uMvold«bU. tu<h at thm but ttrlka In Columbus 
•«d th« t«v»r# M«tb«r durln9 tb« firtt wInUr of th% program %t both 
• lUt. SoM tr«ntporUtlon problMt h«v« bMn «ddr«tt«d through funds 
for car ropairt and tho •ttabllthMnt of • thuttU but In Columbut. 

Almost all ttM Momn In thit program aro tIngU Koadt of houta- 
holdt and mutt cop* on thalr own with a vaHaty of family ratpontlbl lltlat 
ranging from chlldcara through lagal, financial and housing problamt. 
Thata woman* moraovar, ancoivitar mon prot>lamt iind have fwr retourcas 
with which to copa than do most othar tlngla working parantt not on ' 
walfara, Thair housing tttu«tlont» for axampUp ara of tan tanuous, and . 
thay faca avictlon and oxpartanca burglarlat almost routlnaly. Tha 
woman ganarally saa no altarnatlva to baing at homa to daal with criiat, 
avan If that maans quitting a Job. Thay do not always maka tha bast 
usa of rasourcas aval labia from AFpc and WIN. Thay ara fraquantly absw>t 
from classas In ordar to solva thata problams avan whan counsalors point 
out aval labia tarvleas which would maka prolongad abtancat unnacatsary. 

On tha othar haml» tha local walfara offlcat In both Columbut 
and Chicago h«va bMn primarily ratpontlbia for tha major financial 
problamt facing tha ttud«ntt. Lata tupport chackt ttratch tha ratourcas 
of tha woman to tha braaking pplnt» contrl>utlng to tha trantportatlon, 
lagal and houting problamt ditcuttad abova. Othar problamt ralatad to 
partonal financat haya b«an> tha radu^ctlon In food ttan^ banaf I tt to 
oorr^pond to tha bonus paymantt-for parHc.lpatlon In tha program. Soma 
cllantt hava boan ^c'larod lno4lglbla for walfar^ paymantt whan cata» 
workart mada allglblllty visits during tha tima tha woman wara In school. 
Whan tha woman wara not found at homa It was assunad thay wara working 
,ai>d thus IfiaMflbla. Th^sa probltm hava baan raducad In fraquancy 
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and •Mr99ncy fundi h«v« b««n «tt«bll«h«d by WIN. and by tK« students 
to htip tld« tU%m ov«r Mh«n luch problems occur again* ♦ 

It It Intaratting to nota that about half of tha woman who" ftava 
withdrawn from tha school bacauta of problMt luch at thota ditcuttad 
aWa, or who wara tanrvlnatad for abtancat accumulated whi la daallng with 
tham* axp ra tt an Intantlon of ra^anrolllng at a lalar data. Soma hava 
followad through on thit Intantlon and otNirt may ybt do to. Th/partlcU 
pants hava adaptad tha raadmlttlon pollclat of tha ichool toallow.tham 
to tolva problams In thair accuttom^way' 

Tha Impllcatlont for futura^amploympnt ara mixad. 1 1 may ba 
that tha Incraasa In Incoma will In fact ratult In Incraatad acCatt to 
-rasourcas for solving problamt^ and may rasult In mora adaquata houting, 
battar haalth cara for tha antira family and a reduction In lagaj problamt. 
During tha parlod of trantltlon, howavar, It will \mkm contldarabia undar- 
standing on tha part of tha amployar and tupport tarvlcat from WIN or 
othar aganclat to halp tha graduataft copa with family problamt In wayt 
that will not conflict with t^damandt of thaU naw Jobt. 

Tha Bfll i HowaM Ramadlal Program *' 

WhI la poor attendance It ganerariy saan by the tchool authorltlat 
at tha main reaton for ttudentt* poor par/ormance and tubtequant/(i«l th- 
drawal, It would appear that tome degree of ratpontlbl 1 1 ty ff<r dlantt?- 
^academlc thortcgmlngt can be attributed to cartalK featuret of the tchool . 
anvl ronmant. f 

The preparatory ttudtet program datlgnad to deal with tha i^demlc 
deflctet (Ffrlmarlly In mathematlca) of marginally admlstlble ttudentt (l>oth 
from WIN and tha norma) appi lc|nt pool) doas not appear to have been tuccett 
ful» Studenta t^ave critlctied the preparatory ttudlea tequence offerad by 
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V tht ichooli for.Mt tMChlrif hm%}c •Uctronlcs t«niilnolo9y and workshop 
ikllli. and for not 9lvrng th» itudanti rMliitIc axp^ctatloni of th« 
•orti of behavior that would ba axpactad of t ham during th« ramalndar 
of tha pro^r^m. ^ 

tk>9 factor which app#ari hava contMbutad to thaia itudant 
ttltlclimi li tha dlicpuntlnulty batwaan thai itructura of tha couriawork 
during this trimitar ai coniparad to that of tha rait of tha tachnlclan* 
program, Unllka tha basic tachnlclan program, praparatory studlas Is 
ta^ght'Wough a sarlas of Individual Izad modulas supplamantad by 
lacturas and quast lot>->and«answar sasslons. Studants ara allowad to woi^k 
at thair <hm paca and to taka modula tasts whan thay faal rMdy» although 
Instructors sat daadllnas and usa grada panaltUs to prompt Jhdivldual 
Inltlatlva, Studants can maka-up missad work or axamt mora aaslly 
during this trlmstar than thay can during tha ragular tachnlclan program, 
which primarily consists of convantlonfl lactura courses. Studants find 
tha coursawork during praparatory studlas ba familiar, much Ilka high 
school » and not unusually dfmandlng. Soma taka advantaga of tha flaxiblllty 
of salf-p#clng, and this has allowad soma **prapratory*' studants to gat by 
with poor attandanca hablts» and to axpact to ba abia to maka«>up missad 
work In a similar fashion In tha succoadlng tachnlclan program. 

Another posslbia shortcoming of tha praparatory studlas program 
as taught tn Columbus (Mjt not In Chicago) Is that thi coursa provldas 
no banchwork familiarity. T^a studants art not ax^sad to tha laboratorlas * 
or to th^ tlactronlcs day leas and tasting aqulpMnt thay will ba axpactad 
to usa In tha following tarm^. Also» tha coursawork Is not diractly * 
ralatfd to tfactronlcs* so that tha stud#nts ara not axpotad to tha 
vWabulary tnd kncwiadga of tha flald. This may ba mora troubling for 
faplala thtn tha mala atudants as about two^thtrds of th# mala studants 
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who anrol I In th« technician progrM havf had aoMa Mpoaura to aloctronlct 
throu9h hobblat« high school courtaMork or aaiployMnt, but ab^ut thraa- 
fourtht of tha WIN applicants had llttia or no prior aMposura to tha flaTd. 

Tha iftfflcultlos Involvad In trying to provlda atudants with 
succassful raiaadlal Instruction ara not unlqua to tha WIN studanta. 
School officials raport that thay «xpact 10 to 15 p«rcant fa^r of tha 
studants who start In "frWp'* to av^tually graduata. This has 
lad tha Ball i Howall Education Group to tarmlnata tha axltting prepa- 
ratory studlas program and to bagin designing a naw program. Ona 
change being exper Imnted- wl th Is to replace tha current program with 
tha first trlaiast#r of a new, more mechanlcelly oriented trelning progrem 
for electronics testers and assambl^rs. This experience should familiarize 
^ the remedlel students with the laboratory, and place them at an advantage 
In this area ovef those who enter ^Irectty Into the ''teoh'* program. 
It Is also hoped that eair l^expoaure to '*hands on» electronics Instruction 
will allow studants to see soma t:onc rate results^of tha training %thlch 
will inqraase thejr motivation and that this carefully structured early 
success In electronics will build self-confidence. 

O.ttur Trtlnlnfl mwm trnttrni 

^Other features of the school environment which are less than optimal 
for WIN students could not easily be ameliorated. An ocoaslonal unsympathetic 
Instructor or one whose teaching style Is unsulted for undarprepared students 
Is bound to create problems i but oo; the whole the faculty at both schools 
has apparently been supportive and effective. The fact that these schools 
have a predominantly male student .body may have Impeded the progress of 
. »cm of th« WIN p«rtlclpant*. but agftin this w«t probably not • major tourco 
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of difficulty. Jhm Inn^vatlv* Mtu/^'pf thli pr09r«m and th# short start 
up tiM alloitfod Mdo tho porttclpotlon of probiami difficult. Tho hiring 
of spaclal counsalors for tha WIN studantu mora than offsat som of |hasa 
Institutional obstaclas. Tha counsalors hava playad a kay rola In dis-* 
cov#rln9 problaM and In Initiating solutions for Individuals and for tha 
ttudants as a grqup. Thair advica should ba sought during tha planning 
stagas of any similar prograiM. 

Iwpl Icat loni^ 

Easily InstUutad solutions for tha problams ancountarad by 
tha studants ara •]r%M6y undarway. and othar problems such a^ student 
haalth and marital and housahold managamant will not ba aaslly 
addrassad. It Is unllkaly, tharafora, that any racomnandat Ions for 
furtUr flna-tunlng of tha program could haya a slz^lbla In^ct on tha 
major problam th#t has bacoma apparant-^pbor attandanca and Its con- . 
comltantt poor acadamlc parformanca. Rathar, wa suspact. tha problam 
cauld ba ramadlad only through soma fairly far-*raachlng rastructuring 
along ona of savaral dimanllons. 

A first approach might ba to scraan appi Icants caraf ully and 
racrult only thosa laast llkalyto hava prob1ams« %^% this sort of WIN 
program Is not saao as a major panacaa for povarty. but rathar as ona 
part of a small stap tov#ard sal f-suf f Iclancy for a small portion of tha 
walfara population, soma additional scr«anlng bn such factors as ^haalth 
and II fn stability ^y ba approprlata. Tha rasults of thit study ara 
llkaly to provlda aoma basis for approprlata scraantng. Subsaquant 
groups of WIN participants hava baan subjactad to various scraaning 
critaria bafora admission to tha sam*t«ll HpmM schools. Analysis 



of th% pro^rmtt of thmf ftud«ntf may »«rv« at an Indicator of tha 

V 

af fact Ivanatf of furthar tcraanlng. It might alto ba» howavar, that 
tuch tcraanlng wl 1 1 ba difficult to accomplish^ at soma of tha factors 
wMch hava baan fu99astad as assoclatad with succass ara mutually 
axcluslva. School faculty mambars ballava» for axampla, that tha mrtmn 
parforming bast ara thosa who most ralcantly finlshad high school, tha 
yoyngar woman. Counsalors hava obsarvad^ howavar* that tha oldar womlin 
ara fraar of |uch problams as pragnancy, ind chl Idcara and marital 
dl f f Icultias. Furtharmora, scraaning on factors othar than ability 
may craata political and possibly lagal problams for tha program^ 

Anothar "I Ina of approach Is to provld^ yat mora sarvlcas such 
a^ chl1dcara» aspaclall^ whan tha child Is III, lagal advica, housing, 
and counsallng for parsona4^ and marital problamsV Ona maans for 
providing this might ba to mora afflclantly dallvar sarvl'cat that ara 
currantly authorlzad and fundad. 'Tha lack of coordination among tha 
thraa aganclas (WIN» $AU, walfara) that daal with aich studant has 
craatad anormous diff lcultlas» taking tima, anargy and attantlon away 
from thair afforts ml school and somatlmas causing financial and amotlonal 
problams which laad tham to drop out* 

Anothar maans for providing Incraasad support sarvlcas might ba 
to Incraasa tha funding of axisting prograi^t and tha ran|^ of situations 
which thay covar. If mora rasourcas wara at tha disposal of tha WIN 
counsalors thay might ba abia to Aova mora quickly to addrass tha problams 
which currantly fall Into ar^s iarvlcad by SAU or Incoma Hilntananca* 
and solva tham bafora thay had a major .Impact on tha studant 's school 
parformanctf. If mora than ona counialor wara provldad at aach school 
and If thay had mora #xparlanca with tha local walfara systams, mora 
Individual liad and afflclant sarvlcas could ba dallvafad. 

Us 
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Hotmyr^ further IncrMtlng th« voIum and coflt of support 



•orvlctfi My countor-produetl v«. not only In tormt of th« progr«m*t 

« 

credibility and likelihood of widor accoptanco. but alto for 
tho cll«f>tt thMtalvat. Tha dltcrapancy In tarvlcet and support b«tw«an 
school end the world of work My crMta Mjor problami In tha period 
following grasluetlon. 

rinel!y» It Is unl Ikaly that even If more support services 
beceM avellablep the attrition rate would be rad^ced dramatically. 
As we have suggested Mrller» soma of the liiif>edlMnts to attendance are 
rooted In family roles and values, rather than caused by lack of Services. 
A young mother My went to take care of a sick child even If a bebyslttar 
Is available, or she My went to straighten up her house #fter a burglary 
even If she is offmrmd temporary housing. 

m 

For all these rMtons we see as the most realistic approach an 
Increate In the flexibility of attendance required for succassful completl 
of the training program, tha currant axperlence calls Into question 
whether WIN mothers, with all the competing den^nds for thair time and 
lack of resources to ease thase demands, can successfully partlclpata 
In training program with inflexible schedules. It may ba that the cur- 
rent practice of allowing tha .students to drop In end out of school In 
order to deal with crises and to repeat courses failed because their 
attention wes fixed on out«of-school problam« Is the mo&t economical 
and practical sM^jtlon^ although the net effect would be to extend, the ^ 
totel, tiM period between tha start of the program and graduation. But 
the' option of the Mke-up classes^ tests and laboratory exercises should 
also be considered. Almost everyone associated wl th the program— WIN 
fnd letl t Howelj personnel-'-bel lavet that the students are highly 




■t 



I» WIN .nd •iMO-r,. f-l thtt In tK. .N.nc. of r.,K»rou, .tt«,- 
d«nc« Mmlterlnv. -o«t .tudwtt would not attond ro9*,Url^. 

At ro.po.,.iMo odultt. »^leh «o.t of th. .tudo«t4 or., tho.o 
-I9h. -M bo oblo ,o d... with . I.;r«l„, -w.ron^t ^,ch p«u 
9r-tor oM-.l. or -Ifn-ot Ivot Ion ond ... f-«onftor*l p.rfom.>,co. 
rothor thon on .„«>d.«c.-bo..d Mttin,. C.rulnly thi. opprooch 
b-n .ffoctlv. for othor ^ ^ f.^ ^^^.^ ^.conc.Mng 

..udv ,>-d, with f*.,,y r..pon.lbM..... .„d ,ho ru.o. r.thor .K.„' 

tb. -ccptlon. In eoll.,-1^, pro9r««|„, for .d«I. 
Mil vMo^n h.. .Ho^ Ht.l. I«,.^., |„ ^^^^^ 
In thI. diroctlon. School .*,l„|,tr.tor, orguo thit tb..d—nd for 
rl9ld .tf«d.nc ond th. provl.lon of option, I. dotljr^d to occul- 
•urof th. .tud«,f to tbo world of work ond I. th. mojor ..poet of 
tboir progr.^ which .1 lp,r.du.t.. of . tw».y.r f 11 » „ow.II projr*. 
to compoto on oquol t.r-. or ^von hoy. on .dv.nt.fl. ov.r. sr.du.to, of 
four-y<Mir collo9«i. 

Tho dOB9or oxl.t. of provldlnfl .tud«,tt" with to Much fl«<lb|irty 
•nd opportunity to ropMt follod or »lMod el...... thot thoy will 

dovolop Inopproprloto oxpocutlon. of tho b«h.ylor and offort roqulrod 
to .ucc—fully hold . Job. Ju.t 0. tho Mlf-pocod r«i.dl.l pro,r«. ^y. 
•tudont. on Inoccuroto picturo of whot would b. oxpoctod In tho ro«ulor 
•chool proflrow. |t «iy .|,o bo thot It would bo difficult to ro.truc- 
turo on oloctronlcf curricula In • dlroctl.on which offort grootor ' 
ottondonco fl«.ibl||,y. Howovor. |Iv«, ,ho h|,h attrition rot. which 
.-w to bo In tho offlns for th. pr..«„ prosr-, .nd th.\h.n,.. 
t.Mn, pUco In th. .tructur. of Job. to .eco«,K>d.t. th. groat.r f««||y 
rvipofislbllltl.. of woiii«» *^ work. It would bo worthwhil. to think 
fl«rl«u«ly .tout . «er« flwlb^. •U.m.tlv., 
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AMEND rx A 

CNMACTfKIITICS OF MKTICIMNTt AMD 
COMPARISON QROUP 



\ 



I 



/ 



ERIC 



CHMACTIRISTICt OF rAHTlCIMMTS AND 
COHfAKISON «MUP 



At part of th« data analytlf for this raport* diffaranMt 
batwMn tha particip^t ami comparison groups >mrm ax«mlnad to datarmlna 
i^thar our sa taction procaduras rasultad In satisfactorily matchad 
ffoupi. iac'ausa of tba slt« diffarancat batwaan th a Chicago and Colimbus 
populations^ It Is also nacassary tb taka thasa diffarancat Into account 
Mhan mpklng comparison^. ^ Such comparisons hava baan ifwda for avary 
varlabia mantlonad ln/tl>^ls raport. Chi aquara tasts of statistical 
•Ignlflcanca wara us«d and a .Oi probabi II ty laval was adoptad as tha cri- 
tarlon for signl f IcMt d1 ffarancas. According to this standard, thara 
ara faw varlablas oh «^lch tha participant and comparison groups within 
aacj) sita diffar signl f Ieant1y» suggastlng that tha salactlon procadurfs 
a^tad for this study Mra affactlva in pfj||^lng matchad groups. 

.Among tha d awo g raphlc varlablas raportad In Chaptar II, dtf>* 
farahcas bat%Man tha participant and comparison groups wara found only w ^, 
In tha yaars of schooling compla*tad and typa of high school program. 

Tha distribution of yaars of aducatlon complatad by tha 
comparison group mambara Is mora concantratad In tha complatad high 
school catago^y In both s1tas» as thown In Tabfa A-K Thus, whi la tha 
participant groii^s contain laora mambars who hava complatad mora than a 
high school a^ucatlon.Jl^ay also contain mora mambXs who hava not ' j./ ^ 

coipiatad higfi school. It Is lntarastlng^|p nota thbt tha avaraga 
nunb#r ^f yaars complatad Is naarly Idantlcal across all groups* and 

tha^t whl^la tha participant group avaragas f lightly inora yaars In Chicago* 

•» 

It avaragaa slightly fawar In Columbus. It would saam that tha diffar- 

(' 

ancai In tha, yaars of schooling complatad do not claarly favor tha par- 

■ /\ ' 

tlolpaht ffoiip* Tha parformanea of thoao with diffarant lavals of \^ 
otfMHron^win ba laonltorad during this rasaarch. 



TAIL6 A-l " 

VfARS Of SCHOOLIM COH^LCTCD ti fMTICIMNT/COHMftlSON MOUP STATUS AND BY tITE 





Chicago 


Columbus 


'1 

/ 

1 • " — • — ' ' 


Participant 


C<tnparlton 


Participant 


CoMparlaon 


Nr««nt«M Who C(Wol«tt4: 










lt$ than hlfh tchool. 




1*0% 






*Hlfh tchaoK 


JJ 


51 








tk 


9 


12 




HMn ngfib^r of ytMrt conpUttd 




11,5 


II. 3 


11.5 






1.3 


1.3 V 


0.9 


Tabic M 

Hlt«ln9 (MU 


/ * " 

'ft ^ 


16 

-^J 




67 

9 


TDTAI. 


' 57 


61 


• 76 * . 


76 








V 





Cht-Squ#r« 
Oagraat of Fraadom 

probability 



5.3 . 
2 

.or 



12.6 
2 

.001 



ERIC 



no 



Th# Mrticlp«nt grpvp Mmb«rs In Chicago art mor* llktly to hav# 
taktn part In a gtnaral or ^cadomlc high school progriw than tha Chicago 
comparison group. Givcan tha difficulty of tha tralning offarad bv Ball t 
HowaH, It Is llkaly that thasa studants Kava an advantaga pvar thosa who 
took part' In vocational programs, and sinca asslgnmant to such programs 
ts oftan basad upon pravlous acadamic racords^ It Is Jlkaly that this Is 
an Indicator of pravlous school parformanca (labia A-2) . 

Tha participant and comparison groups also diffar on soma aspacts 
of thair amploymant and Job training historias. WhI la tha occupational 
catagory of tha job hafd for tha longast parlod of tima did not differ, 
tha langth of' tIma this job was hald did (Tabia A*3) . Participant group 
mambmrs in Chicago hald this Job for a shortar parlod of tIma than did 
comparison group i4ambars, "Vfhi fa in Columbus tha part I cl pant group mambars 
hald this job for a-longar tIma. T^ara ara aisp diffarancas In tha 
raasons givan for laaving this job, with participant group mam(>arft> baing 
mora llkaly to raport that haalth and pregnancy ware problems in con- 
tinuing employment (Table A«-4). 

Iimiad^ately before the time this training progrm began there 
were diffarencia In the types of jobs held by participant and comparlion 
group members, with the comperlson group members more concentrated In lower 
skill occupatlohal categorl es (Table A-5) . 

Hembers of both the part Iclpant and com^Mrlson groups had taken 
part In previous training programs In an attafnpt to upgrade their skills. 
The Chlcag6 participant group^ Is more likely than the Chicago comparison 
group to have taken part In such a program 'and to have completed It. In 
. Columbus there Is less of a difference between the groups (Table A*6) . 
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TABLE A-2 

TYfE or Hl(^ SCHOOL fAOfiftAH BY PARTICIPANT/COMPARISON GROUP STATUS AND BY SITE 

(In P«rc«nt«9«t) 





Chlc«9o 


ColiMibus 


> 


Typ« of. High School Program 

- i_ 










Nrtlclpant 


Co«fip*r Iton 


s 

Participant 


Conpar Iton. 
— ... 






57 


65 


68 




7 


I 


21 


15 


Vocational . : , 

♦ 


'5 


III 


17 


Total X 
(M) 

'Mittlny 0*t« 
TOTAL 


100 
(5S) 


100 

(17) 
(61) 


100 
(71) 
( 5) 
(76) 


,100 

(W) 
(10) 
(76) 



Cbl-Squara - 9*3 ChNSquara •» O.kk ^ 

Qaigraas of Fraadom » 2 Dagraat of^ Fraadom - 2 

m Probability - .009 Probability « «80 
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TABLE A-3 



LCM«TH or TJMf AT LOMOIST JO* BV PART I C I MHT/COMPAR I SON GROUP STATUS AND BV SITE 

(In P«rc«nt«gM) 





^ Chicago 


Colunbu* 




Nrt IcIpAnt 


CompAr i son 


Piirt Iclpant 


1 

Coinpariton 


1 « 6 months 






16 

» 


17 




29 


7-12 Months. . . . ^ . 








^ 0 


19 


13 


13 « 18 months 






7 


7 




9 


J9 * Ik months ..... 






13 


3 




7 


as - 36 months 






k 


21 


, 22 


16 


37 « M Months 






20 


Ik 


7 


9 


U9 - 60 months 






7 


' \ 0 


5 


k 


Horo tNin 61 months. . . 






18 


\t/ 


\k 


13, 



TotAl 



A. 



101 



Chi-Squaro - 
D«ac||s of Frosdom 
PliWIillty - .05 



101 too 
(59) (55) 

Chi-Squaro - 13 
Mgross of Fr«sdom - 7 
ProbabM Ity .06 
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TABLE A-U 



REASONS FOR LEAVING LONGEST JOB BY MRTICIPANT/COHPARISON GROUP STATUS AND BY SITE^ 

(In NrcmUgtt) 





Chicago 


Coluffibuv 


♦ 


Part Iclpant 


Comparison 


Participant 


Comparlaon 













Quit * pragiMint 

Qylt - dayfars . . . 

Quit - hMlth 

(|utt * transportation 

Quit - raapondant wovad 

Qylt * coiipany fiiov#d» foldad . . . 

Laid off • • 7 

Quit - lo»# pay 

Job mn tanporary 

Quit ^ dldn^t llkp Job 

f\r%6, . , 

Quit • dltputa with bofla, workars. 
Qiitt - poor working conditions . . 

Quit « othar raastsnt 

Othar raasons 

Total X 

(H) 



51 


10 


38 


18 


35 


2k 


n 


18 


30 


17 

t 


26' 


2 


17 


7 


M 




k 


7 


•3 


12 


6 


17 


2 


5 


6 


"» 




2 


2 


3 




li 


II 


3 


K 


s 


0 


' 7 




II 


0 


' 7 


7 


5 


k 


3' 


7 




2 


0 


0 


S 


19 


10 




21 


X 


\k 


8' 


, 12 


189 


IU3 


I6U 




m 




(61) 


% 



Chl-Squara ^ 27.7 
Dtgraas ot Fraadom ■ }k 
Probability - .02 



Chl-Squara ■ 26 
Oagraas of Fraadoivi f }k 
Probability .03 flf 



> 



*Fl9ur«i Includ* thot* nwntloning Mch rMion th« min rMion for iMvIng th« Job without' prompting 
plM» tiNM* •ddlt'lOMi p9r»pn» mentioning Mch roaion with prompting. Th« parc«nt«g«i total to mor* than 100. du« 
O to imiltlpU rotpenfw. 



TABLE A- 5 

OCCUPATIONAL CATESOKY OF JOB TjTLE FOR JOB HELD IN TME YEAR PKIOR TO ENTEKIN6 THE BELL t HOWELL 

TMINIMC PnOCRAM BY PAAT I C I PAMT/COMPAR I $0M GROUP STATUS AW BY SITE 

(In P«rc«nta9«fl) 





Chicago 


Coluinbut 

4 




Participant 


• Cofnpar Iton 


Participant 


Compar Iton 
1— 



Profattlonal 


0 

• 


0 


6 




0 


Sub^profattlbMj and Tachnlcal 


0 


13 


0 




13 


Nanagaria), Admin Itt rat Iva and Proprlatary . 


0 


0 


6 




0 




8 


0 


19 




0 


LCM CUrlcal 


31 


0 


II 




0 


Foraman, Craftsman and Kl ndrad 


0 


0 


3 




0 


Oparatlva and Kl ndrad. . 


2J 


6 


6 




9 




$9 


81 


56 




78 


Total % V 

(M) ^ ; 


foi 

«3) • 


100 
(16) 


101 
(36) 




• 100 

(23) 












J 














CHI-Squ«r« - M.3 
D«gr««fl oiF Fracdom 
Probability - .02 




Chi -Squa ra 
Dagraat of 

Probability 


- \^.9J 
Fraadom 
- .02 


- 6 



15^ 



TABLE A-6 



1» 



FARTICIfATIOH IN m-WIN TMIHINC SY FARTIC IPANT/COMPAMSON GROUP STATUS AND BY '^ITE 



;h|c«90 



PtrticlfMrH: 



Comparison 



Columbus 



P«rtlclpsnt 



Comparison 



^. ^ . 








f 










18* 






60 


82 


52 


55 


IQO 


too 


IQO 


100 

^00| 








J 


C>il«Sqwro - k.B 
D«grMS of FrMdom 

ProlMiblHty " .03 


- 1 


' ^ 

Chi-S<|iMir« - .02 
P«gr«a* of FrMdom- 
Probability - .89 


- 1 


59 


n 

13 


$6 


* 

<t6 ' 




87 






too 

(22) 


,100 , 
( 8) 


too 


■ too 

(50) 


Chl"Squ«r« • ik 
■ D«gr«M of Freedom 

ProtHiblllty - .06 


- 1 


Cbl-Squartf - .22) 
Dtg****! of Fr««dom 

Probcbllity -'.6)' 


-.1 



Did ViMi »rtlclp«t^ In tflntng 

y«t 

MO . . , 

Total X 

(N) 

% 

DM YOM ftnlth th» trtlwlny Program? 
V«t ^ . . . . . .T. 

• ^ » 

No ^. 

Total \ 

(M) 



Flnanvi thmrm mrm difftrtnctt b^tw^tn th« Columbut 
partlcl^nt and comparison groups on two of tht lt«ms of th« Ros«nb«rg ' 
S«lf-CstMm Scal«. Ihm participant group In Columbus was mora llkaly 
to dliagraa with tha statamants cartalnly faal usaless at tlrl^ks" 
and wish I could hava mora raspact for mysalP' (Table A-7). 

DIffaraitcas batwaan tha participant and comparison groups wlth<ln 
sitas wara axamlnad on all^othar varlablas discussad In this raport and' 
no other statistically significant differences wcrre found. Overall. . 
It would appear that the two groups are imW lAatchad, Although there 
are significant diffarancas on a few of'th* varlablas discussed, thf 
direction of tha differences In terms of character)t$tlcs presume^ to be 
Important for success In a training program varies, suggest Ing . that 
there was no attempt to manipulate the selection process In favor of 
selecting h I gh ly, qua VI f lad clients Into the'tralning program. There If 
enough variation on all characteristics among participant and comparison 
group members to allow tha assessinant of the Impact of these diffierences 
In program evaluation. 
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TABLE A-7 



SCOHES OH SELF-€$T€EM NEAtimCS lY WRTI CI PANT/COMPARISON GROUP^TATUS AND eV SITE 

(In P«rc«ntt9«s) 





Groop 
Statut 


Chicago 


Columbut 




Strongly 
OlMgroo 


DIt- 
#grM 


Agroo 


Strongly 
Agr«« 


TOTAL 
% (M) 


Strongly 
Oltagi>M 


DIt- 
agroo 


Agroo 


Strongly 
Agroo 


TOTAL 
X (H) 



**l certainly 
f*«l ut«l«tt 



Nrtlcl- 
pant 

CoMpar Ison 



18 
IS 



36 



<»l 



Chl-Squara - 1.2 
.D«gr««t of FrMdom - 3 
ProtMbl llty - .75 



100 ( 56) 
100 (57) 



9 
16 



Its 
32 



3'» 



8 

I 



.ChUSquara - 9.75 
.DagrMt of FrMdon - } 
(>rot>ablllty - .02 



100 (7M 
100 (7'») 



"I with V could 
hav* mora 
r«tptGt for ' 
mysalf." 



26 

Coinparlson 38 



fart Id 
pant , 



38 



18 
19 



11 
k 



Chl-Squara • 3.<*2 
, Dagraat or Fraadom - 3 

Probability - .33 



99 (S**) 
99 (5^) 



1 1 
17 



<»9 



3*0 



26 



6 



Chl-squar« « 15.96 
Dagraat of Fraadom • 3 

Probability - .001 



100 (73) 
100 (72) 



ERIC 
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APPENDIX B 
INTERVIEW COMPLETION 



INTERVIEW COhPLETIOM ^'^ 



lb% firtt round of lnt#rvl«wi for this itudy was conducted 
b#tvmn January and Harch of 1979 (wl th loma d I f f I cu I t-to-locate raipon- 
dants Intarvlawad In April). Tha final ratuitt of our efforts to contact 
participant* for Interviews are presented In Table B-l . The participant 
or dropout status noted In tha table Is as of the tinw of the Interview 
and does not reflect subsequent changes. 

07 the 133 n^embers of the participant g'^^^P* 130 (98%) were 
successfully Interviewed. Of the 13.7 mam bars of th« comparison group, 
112^82%) were successfully Interviewed and an additional 5% wore contacted 
but refused to be Interviewed. In spite of the use of Address maintenance 
fll^s, the use of contact persons originally listed by eAch participant, 
tha cooperatron of the WIN staff at «ach sl|||^nd the resourcefulness of 
locaj Interviewing supervisors, we were to^pntact 21 individuals 

(8%) of the original study population '^Jrlng the*t?ma perlbd we had set 
for Interviewing. Efforts to locate these Individuals hiive continued. 
Several have responded to our latest request for address verification and 
we are new In the process of scheduling Interviews with them. These 
Indlvlduels are reflected In the table In the previous chapters as 
mifsing data. They have been retained because of the hope of completing 
Interviews with them as they are located, end because we do have some 
Information for tham collected during the process of determining their 
quail fleet Ions and Interest In this program. 
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riNM. MIA COlLfCTIill ITATW POR FIUT imMlfWIM fmil 





OrtflMl StMly 


lAurvlw tutut 








InltrvlflM 










r«t«i 




TralnlAf 






Trvlnli^ 




C««iparlMn 






tr«lnl»f 


/ 














15 


«»5 


I 






"" ■ ^ 

7 


Ml 




n 




7i 




10 


47 




9 






I5t 






% 


117 


IS 


35 


Ml 


J 


11 




7 
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